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AUTUMN BLOOM. 


Younc Spring had gone by blushing, and | 


kind Summer 
Had smiied and lingered, then gone out of 
sight ; 
When Autumn came, a wrinkled, sad new- 
comer, 
With dark eyes dimmed in memory’s misty 
light. 


I sought the woods—the hawthorn leaves 
were sear ; 
The haws were plucked, or withering on 
the bough; 
The bluebell stems had fallen prone — how 
dear 
Their beauty and their fragrance would be 
now! 


Then o’er my soul swept great waves of self 
pity: 
‘*Why has my time for joyance come so 
late? 
My summer stifled in the smoky city — 
And now the flowers are dead! O cruel 
fate! ”’ 


I sought my chamber. 
down — 
Resistless rain, that hid the solemn hills, 
And quenched the laughter of the little town. 
Then grew I more content with all my ills, 


Rain came hurrying 


As with faint water-colors day by day 
A landscape blurred was sketched by the 
wild rain: “ 
‘The year and I have both grown old and 
gray ; 
No bud shall blush or bloom for us again! ”’ 


After a week, I lifted up my eyes; 
The sun was shining, and I ventured forth 
Down by the river. What was my surprise 
To see a rosy blush there in the north 


On Tinto’s cheek! Old Tinto that had stood 
Black-browed and frowning all the summer 
o’er. 
heather-bloom! Then 
**God is good; 
Even in Autumn there are joys in store. 


*T was thought I: 


**O heart, hard heart! put on ¢#ky Autumn 
glow 
(A richer red after the rainy weather!) ; 
Mourn not for Spring, for the lost long-ago; 
But clothe thy yawning clefts with honeyed 
heather.”’ ° 


Chambers’ Journal. MARION. 


DEAD. 


A QUAINT old cottage was on a hill, 

With latticed panes and a doorway low; 
(I know not whether it be there still, 
For this was many years ago). 


AUTUMN BLOOM, ETC. 








| And a lady was singing there all the day — 
Singing, and moving to and fro; 

But now ‘she i is under the-damp brown clay 
(For this was many years ago). 


And there, the latticed panes outside, 
The roses bloomed all white and red; 

Oh, they were sweet in the summer-tide, 
But in the winter they were dead. 

The roses died in the winter cold . . 
It must be winter now, I know, 

For the lady lies in the clinging mould 
(But this was many years ago). 


Then she would sing there, day by day, 
And one would come over the hills at eve, 


And oft they would pause in the little door- 


way, 
Those dreamers of dreams that Love can 
weave. 
And oft they would stand on the green hiil’s 
brow 
When the winds were hushed and the sun 
was low— 
What does he think of that old time zow ? 
(For this was many years ago). 


‘‘ The red-rose bloom was on her cheek, 
The summer sunshine in her hair; 
And she is dead! she does not speak, 
but her eyes — they follow me everywhere! 
And most, when falis the sombre night, 
And wavering shadows blacker grow, 
They haunt me with their mournful light — 
A dream of many years ago! ”’ 
Chambers’ Journal. ~P, AUL WALSH. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


I SORROWED that the golden day was dead, 
Its light no more the country-side adorning; 
But whilst I grieved, behold! the east grew red 
With morning. 


I sighed that merry Spring was forced to go, 
And doff the wreaths that did so well be- 
come her; 
But while I murmured at her absence, lo! 
*Twas summer. 


I mourned because the daffodils were killed 
By burning skies that scorched my early 
posies ; 
But whilst for these I pined my hands were 
filled 
With roses. 


Half broken-hearted, I bewailed the end 
Of friendships than which none had once 
seemed nearer ; 
But whilst I wept I found a newer friend, 
And dearer. 


| And thus I learned old pleasures are estranged 


Only that something better may be given; 


Until at last we find this earth exchanged 


For Heaven. 


Good Words. 

















From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 
** Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 
H ow jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! ”” 

I HAVE often thought that in these 
lines we have represented to us the three 
most characteristic and picturesque op- 
erations of rural industry — ploughing the 
ground, reaping the harvest, and felling 
the timber in the brown autumn wood- 
lands. Throwing ourselves for a moment 
into the spirit of the poet, we see the 
sturdy English peasant going forth to his 
work in the fresb early morning, well- 
clothed, well-fed, cheerful, and contented ; 
out at the farmyard gates, past the rugged 
elms and the ivy-mantled tower, across 
the brook, and up to the accustomed hill, 
there to labor steadily till the declining 
sun warns him to unyoke his weary horses 
and bring them back with loosened traces 
to the old moss-grown stable. We watch 
him shouldering his sickle under the 
bright and dewy August sunrise, and 
speeding over the dank greensward for a 
long day among the yellow corn till the 
moon is high in heaven. Or we follow 
him to the November woods, ankle-deep 
in dead leaves, surrounded by fallen 
trunks —a scene that Linnell loved— 
and wielding his axe with right good will 
against the oak, the ash, or the beech, till 
itis time to plod home again at dusk hour 
to his cottage on the edge of the common, 
with its garden and its orchard, its pigsty, 
its cowshed, and its hen-roost, to eat his 
bacon and potatoes by the fireside, and 
hear the village news till it is time for him 
to tumble into bed, tired, happy, with a 
good conscience, and without a care. 

Such is the picture which it requires no 
effort of the imagination to conjure up 
before us as we read these well-known 
stanzas, written some hundred and forty 
years ago — for we are entitled to believe 
that they represent only the actual truth. 
They recall to us a time when, according 
to Mr. Hallam, the tillers of the soil in 
England lived in great comfort, when the 
“happy peasant” pursued the even tenor 
of his way, with enough for all his humble 
wants, and asking no more; catching only 
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at intervals faint murmurs from the out- 
side world through the wagoner or the 
post-boy ; with elbow-room for himself 
and his children, and the prospect of a 
decent support in his old age, without 
misery or disgrace ; when the whole coun- 
try life of England basked in a kind of 
afternoon repose, and rural felicity was 
not entirely a dream. 

Why should it be so now? and is it, 
indeed, really so? No doubt, betwee 
the end of the reign of George II. and the 
close of the American war there is a great 
gulf fixed. During this interval prices 
rose without any corresponding rise in 
wages; and although too great stress may 
have been laid on the numerous enclos- 
ure acts which were passed in the early 
part of George III.’s reign—since the 
more land that was brought under tillage, 
the more employment there would be — 
still the fact remains that these acts did 
deprive the peasantry of the commons, 
and swallow up at the same time various 
little bits of waste ground which they had 
made theirown. The French war found 
them with crippled resources, ill prepared 
to face the new troubles that awaited 
them. Mr. Pitt had a scheme for their 
relief, which, like all his schemes, was 
bold and comprehensive, but which would 
rather hurt the feelings of modern rate- 
payers and shock the prejudices of mod- 
ern political economists. He proposed 
that industrial schools should be estab- 
lished in all the villages of the kingdom, 
and that the parish officer should be em- 
powered to levy the necessary rates; and, 
what is more to the present purpose, that 
any person entitled to receive parish relief 
might receive a lump sum in advance to 
enable him or her to buy a cow or a pig, 
or pay the rent of a small plot of ground. 

The pressure of foreign affairs pre- 
vented Pitt from proceeding any further 
with his scheme; and instead of it, an act 
was passed in 1795 empowering the parish 
authorities to give relief in aid of wages 
to able-bodied men. The remedy was 
worse than the disease; and matters be- 
came so intolerable in the course of forty 
years that the new poor-law, rushing into 
the opposite extreme, was the natural 
result, During the whole of this time, 
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and for some years afterwards, the agri- 
cultural interest, in spite of the corn-laws, 
was very much depressed, and the labor- 
ers were very badly off. Rick-burning 
and machine-burning became common; 
and it was not until the social and mone- 
tary system of the country — deranged, 
firstly, by the long war, and secondly, by 
the peace which put an end to it — gradu- 
ally righted itself, that the murmurs of 
agrarian discontent began to die away, or 
were lost in the louder wail of the factory 
operative. 

From about the year 1840 down to the 
great agricultural strike of 1870, the world 
heard little of the agricultural laborer. The 
interest of the philanthropical public now 
became concentrated on the artisan class, 
on the truck system, and on factory tyr- 
anny. But after these grievances had 
been redressed and political rights con- 
ferred upon town populations by the bill 
of 1867, the public had leisure to turn 
once more to the condition of the peas- 
antry. Although this was still far from 
satisfactory, it was evident that during the 
last thirty years their position had been 
steadily improving. In some of the En- 
glish counties, the south-western counties 
especially, they had made perhaps but 
little progress. Elsewhere, it may be 
doubted whether they had not so far re- 
gained the ground lost during the dreary 
interval I have mentioned — that is, from 
about 1790 to 1840—as to reinvest the 
old-fashioned conception of rustic happi- 
ness with some tints of its original reality. 
In the year 1874, Mr. Frederick Clifford 
visited East Anglia as correspondent for 
the Z7imes newspaper, just when the quar- 
rel between farmers and laborers was at 
its height. His letters were published 
afterwards in a volume styled “ The Agri- 
cultural Lock-out ; ” and in the tenth chap- 
ter of that book will be found a descrip- 
tion of the peasantry which strongly con- 
firms this supposition. The peasantry of 
the eastern counties were not exception- 
ally well off. And what was true of them 
then, is still more true of them now. Mr. 
Clifford concludes this chapter with the 
following words :— 


A few visits paid by intelligent working men 
in towns to an average country village would 











do them more good than joining a mob of 
holiday excursionists to the seaside, and would 
probably dispel some illusions about rural 
serfs and their brutal oppressors. I doubt 
also whether the sight of pretty roomy cot- 
tages, gardens gay with flowers, well-cropped 
allotments, leafy lanes, and green fields, 
would not send a good many back to town 
regretting that their lines had not fallen in 
such pleasant places, or, at all events, feeling 
that rural life, if the reward of labor be small, 
has many and great compensations. 


These words were written fourteen years 
ago; and now that a new future seems to 
be opening before the agricultural laborer, 
it may be well perhaps to take another 
glance at his progress, and learn what we 
can of his material welfare, his character, 
and his aspirations at this particular mo 
ment. The late Mr. Jefferies has given us 
in “ Hodge and his Masters” a fairly 
complete account of the peasantry of the 
southern counties. But that was written 
nearly ten years ago, and events have 
moved rapidly in the interval. There are, 
too, some phases of English rural life 
which did not come quite within the range 
of his vision; or, at all events, which he 
did not understand so well as others ; and 
I doubt whether any one, anxious to fore- 
tell the future of the English counties, 
would be justified in relying exclusively 
on the data supplied by this ingenious and 
picturesque writer. 

The first thing to be done is to obtain 
a general, but as far as possible an exact, 
view of the physical and economical con- 
dition of the laborer at this present mo- 
ment. That must be the basis of all 
further inquiries. When we know that, 
we have firm ground to stand upon, and 
can pursue our speculations on his moral 
and intellectual characteristics in compar- 
ative security. With regard to his mate- 
rial condition, something like certainty is 
attainable; and I must protest at the out- 
set against that method of criticism which 
proceeds on the assumption that all state- 
ments of this nature are more or less in- 
genious guesses, and that-none of them 
are based on actually ascertained facts. 
In the very brief survey of the laborer’s 
material position, which is all that it will 
be necessary to lay before the reader in 
this article, all conclusions not deduced 
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from official sources are derived partly , laborer at the present moment has the 


from personal experience, partly from an- 
swers to questions addressed directly by 
myself to residents in the country, and in 
some instances to those who have worked 
as day-laborers themselves. 

The latest official information on the 
whole subject is to be found in the evi- 
dence taken before the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s commissioners, 1879-1882, and 
the reports thereunto annexed. Another 
very useful work is the “ History and 
Present Condition of the Allotment Sys- 
tem ” (1886), by the Earl of Onslow. And 
the information contained in them I have 
myself supplemented, as already stated, 
by direct personal inquires in the spring 
of 1887.* One cannot stereotype the con- 
dition of any class; wages and prices may 
differ a little to-day from what they were 
fifteen months ago; but no such depres- 
sion or deviation has occurred on either 
side as to throw my account off its balance 
and necessitate a fresh adjustment. 

I first began to write on this subject 
about eighteen years ago, and the conclu- 
sion at which I arrived last year I de- 
scribed as follows : — 


His circumstances [the laborer’s] have fluc- 
tuated very greatly during the interval on 
which we are now looking back; and compar- 
ing the end with the beginning, the balance of 
advantage is not always on his side. But it is 
generally. Wages, which rose with the Agri- 
cultural Union, and fell again with the agri- 
cultural depression, have no more than gone 
back to the point at which they originally 
stood, even if they have done that; while, on 
the other hand, the purchasing power of 
money has increased within the same period 
by something like 30 percent. The agricul- 
tural laborer, therefore, has been no sufferer 
by the agricultural distress of the last ten 
years. His condition, instead of being worse 
than it was before, is better. 


The title of the work of Mr. Jefferies to 
which I have just referred is, it may be 
observed, “Hodge and his Masters;” 
that is to say, it is a book about farmers 
and landlords as well as about Hodge 
himself —in other words, about all three 
branches of the agricultural interest. And 


| 
| 





he says himself in his preface, “ The 


* The Agricultural Laborer. 
1887. 


By T. E. Kebbel. | 


best of the bargain.” I am anxious to 
call particular attention to this point, be- 
cause one of my main objects will be to 
show that, in calculating the line of con- 
duct likely to be adopted by the peasantry 
under the new responsibilities thrown upon 
them —in striving to get behind mere 
appearances, and to penetrate to their 
inner motives,* — we must allow no place 
in our account for exceptional physical 
distress, or for any sense of injustice pro- 
voked by a comparison of their present 
lot with anything they have enjoyed within 
the reach of rural memories or traditions. 
I must ask my readers, therefore, to start 
with me (under protest if they please) from 
this position — namely, that the English 
peasantry are in all material respects bet- 
ter off now than they have been at any 
time during the last hundred and twenty 
years —and this not only absolutely but 
relatively, — better off in proportion to the 
prosperity of the other agricultural classes. 

A very few pages will be sufficient to 
show what grounds we have for arriving 
at this conclusion. But before entering 
upon particulars it may not be unneces- 
sary even now to caution the reader once 
more against the common error of con- 
founding wages with income, and of sup- 
posing that when the laborer has received 
his allotted number of shillir »s on Satur- 
day night he has nothing more to depend 
on. His wages on an average do not 
represent more than three-quarters of his ~ 
income. 

Wages,ft perquisites, and agricultural 
customs differ so greatly in various parts 
of England, that a resident in the north, 
acquainted only with the system prevail- 
ing in his own country, would very likely 
be inclined at first sight to dispute the 
accuracy of figures relating to the south 
and south-west. ‘But it appears, on the 
whole, that the total yearly income of an 


* As the Spectator, in some comments on another 
article of mine, invited me to do. 

+ By wages are meant the weekly money which the 
laborer receives every Saturday night. By perquisites 
are meant: 1. The difference between the rent which 
he pays for his cottage, and the rent which it is really 
worth; 2. Harvest-money; 3. Beer; 4. Fagots; 5 
Driving coals; 6. Bacon; 7. Potatoes; and there may 
be more, according to the different customs of different 
counties. 
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ordinary English day-laborer, including 
both wages and perquisites of every kind, 
ranges fromabout £50a year in Northum- 
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berland to a little over £30 in Wiltshire | 


and other south-western counties. This 
gives an average of £40 a year.* But it 
is only the exceptionally low wages paid 
in a few counties which pulls down the 
average even so low as this. In the 
astern, midland, northern, and south-east 
counties it is commoner to find the sum 
total rising to £43 and £44 than sinking 
to £37 or £38. Shepherds, wagoners, 
and stockmen are paid ata higher rate, 
and their wages average about £50 a 
year.t 

Before the Education Act of 1870 came 
into general operation,f and when it was 
more usual for women to work in the 
fields than it is now, the earnings of the 
laborer’s wife and family made a consid- 
erable addition to his yearly income. 
Where women are employed now, they 
earn from 4s. to 6s. a week at ordinary 
times, and from tos. to 12s. in harvest. 
From juvenile labor, as boys can usually 
get to work by the time they are twelve or 
thirteen, I calculate the average addition 
to the cottage income to be about £18 a 
year. Throw in an average of £2 a year 
for the women, which is certainly much 
below the mark, and that gives a total 
average of £60 as the annual income of 
an able-bodied English peasant, with the 
help of his wife and children. 

Under the head of perquisites, I include 
cottages and gardens, let to the laborer 
considerably below their real value. But 
I have not included the value of his gar- 
den produce, nor yet whatever profit he 
may make from his allotment, both of 
which must therefore be added to the 
above total. The net profit on an allot- 


ment of one rood is usually calculated at | 


about £5 a year. 

Such being his income, we have next to 
consider what he can buy with it; and 
this much seems to be certain at any rate, 
that he can buy more with it now than he 
could have done at almost any time within 
the present century. Ordinary commodi- 


_™ Les, average wages 12s. a week; value of perqui- 
sites about 4s. a we 


+ Our authorities for these figures have been given 
on the foregoing page. They are the Report of the 
Duke of Richmond’ s Commission, 1879-1882, especiaily 


Mr. Druce’s Table of Wages; a paper in the Royal 
Agricaltural Societv’s Journal, by Mr. Little, 1878; 
and tairty returns obtained by the present writer from 
farmers and landowners in twenty-seven representative 
counties. 

+ The commissioners in 1867 calcalated that the 
withdrawal from farm-work of children under ten vears 
of age would involve an average loss to the parents of 

4 or £5 year. 


| 








tics — bread, 


ution, bacon, cheese, but- 
ter, tea aad sugar, boots, shoes, and coats 
—are all from twenty to thirty per cent. 
cheaper than they were eighteen years 
ago, while wages are just about the same. 
The village laborer now is a wholly differ- 
ent man from what he was in the last gen- 
eration. He wears different clothes, eats 
different food, lives in a different house, 
and works in a different manner. He 
wears broadcloth on Sundays, and some- 
times.at his work too. The old smock- 
frock is entirely discarded, except by a 
few village patriarchs, who cling to it just 
as gentlemen here and there clung to their 
pigtails in the reign of George IV. That 
decent garb will soon become a thing of 
the past, equally with the more picturesque 
velveteen coat, corduroy knee-breeches, 
well-fitting grey worsted stockings, and 
neat, well-greased boots, which formed the 
Sunday attire of the younger peasantry 
thirty years ago. They mustall now have 
their black coats to their backs, and badly 
made trousers on their legs, and badly 
polished boots on their feet; the conse- 
quence being that they do not look a quar- 
ter so much like gentlemen as they did in 
their old costume; and are all the poorer 
for looking all the more vulgar. 

The average day-laborer in regular work 
now eats butcher’s meat four times a 
week. He will have broiled ham for 
breakfast; and at harvest-time, when his 
wife, or oftener his little girl, carries out 
“father’s tea” to himin the meadows, if 
you lift the corner of her apron, or peep 
into her basket, ten to one you will find a 
tin of preserved salmon or a box of sar- 
dines stowed away between the loaf and 
the jug. Look into the window of the 
village shop and see the tale it tells, — 
tinned meats and soups, delicacies and 
“kickshaws,” which, to “the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet,” would have seemed 
as strange and wonderful as the Tokay 
and Johannisberg of Lord de Mowbray 
seemed to the savages of Hell House 
Yard. Grocery and chandlery are now 
brought round to the villages in vans at a 
much lower rate than the local shopkeep- 
ers can afford to sell them at. Necessa- 


| ries are far cheaper then they were in the 





laborer’s childhood, and luxuries have 
now become as cheap as necessaries were 
then. 

1 would avoid wearying the reader with 
statistics while still on the threshold of 
the subject. I will only add, therefore, 
that the laborers’ cottages, as a rule, are 
far better than they used to be; that land- 
have almost everywhere been 


owners 
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making great efforts to provide proper | 
accommodation for the peasantry on their 
own estatess that the decrease of the-vil- | 
lage population has in many places caused 
the supply of cottages to be in excess of 
the demand; and that houses with two 
sitting-rooms, three or four bedrooms, and 
a good garden, can now be had for the 
same rent (Z.2., Is. or Is. 6d. a week) which 
was formerly paid for a hovel. The hov- 
els which still exist under the name of 
cottages almost always belong either to 
the occupiers themselves, who sturdily 
refuse to quit them, or else to speculative 
builders in some adjoining town, who have 
run them up as cheaply, and charge for 
them as dearly, as they can. The laborer 
may still be dissatisfied with his lodging, 
but he knows perfectly well that it is a 
great advance on what it used to be, that 
itis improving every day, and that in afew 
years it will leave him nothing to com- 
plain of. 

Next we come to the allotment system 
—and on this subject great misapprehen- 
sions prevailed down to the passing of 
Lord Onslow’s Act, when, however, public 
interest being aroused, the question was 
examined and many foolish errors put to 
rout. A little while before the passing of 
this bill, Lord Onslow himself had written 
a book upon allotments, the contents of 
which were abundantly confirmed by the 
Parliamentary debates which followed. 
All that those who had been loudest in 
their denunciations of the landowners now 
found to say was that, although the de- 
mand for allotments had been all but 
entirely supplied by voluntary effort, still 
it was desirable to have an act of Parlia- 
ment to provide for the very few instances 
in which it had not. Besides Lord On- 
slow’s book, we have the government 
returns published last year; and it is now 
known, or easily may be known, to all who 
will take the trouble to.inquire, that of 
the whole number of agricultural laborers 
in England and Wales only a very small 
percentage are without either allotments, 
cottage gardens, or cow-runs. According 
to the census returnstof 1881, the number 
of doné fide agricultural laborers in En- 
gland and Wales was 807,608. We know 
that they have not increased in number 
since that time ; and according to official 
statements in 1887, the number of allot- 
ments, gardens, and cow-runs amounted 
to 654,028, of these 389,000 being allot- 
ments. 

But what it is also very interesting to 
know is this: that, according to the evi- | 
dence collected by Lord Onslow, and pub: | 
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lished only two years ago, in many English 
counties allotments were at that date 
going begging. The old tenants had vol- 
untarily abandoned them, and no new 
ones could be found to take their places. 
It was not the rent that was deterrent; 
for in some cases this was lower than the 
agricultural rent of the district, in many it 
was just the same, and in only a few a 
little higher. Nor can the fact be entirely 
owing to the distance of the allotments 
from the villages; for I can remember 
allotment grounds more than half a mile 
from the nearest cottage for which there 
was aregular scramble as soon as a va- 
cancy occurred, though now it appears 
half of them are on the landlords’ hands. 
Whether this has anything to do with the 
development of a new trait in the agricul- 
tural laborer—the dislike, namely, of 
hard work — may be worth consideration. 
Of allotments I will conclude by saying 
that, though the system is sometimes 
spoken of by self-constituted champions 
of the peasantry as if it was a new thing, 
it has been in existence since the begin- 
ning of the century, and was taken up 
generally by the country clergy, who were 
the first to appreciate its benefits, at least 
sixty years ago. 

It will now be seen, I think, that if the 
English peasantry have any reason to be 
dissatisfied with their present lot, it can 
hardly be on the ground of physical priva- 
tions. Weare none of us so well off but 
what we might be better ; and unquestion- 
ably the agricultural laborer may legiti- 
mately aspire to a somewhat higher life 
than he leads at present. But he is better 
off relatively than either the proprietor or 
the tenant farmer. They have sunk in the 
scale of prosperity; he has risen. He 
enjoys comforts and luxuries unknown to 
his fathers and grandfathers ; while they 
have been obliged to abandon what their 
fathers and grandfathers enjoyed. He is 
not obliged to work so hard as he did for- 
merly, nor to begin work so young; and he 
is educated a great deal better. Where 
then does the shoe pinch, if it does pinch ? 
Why are the peasants leaving the land, as 
we are told they are, and crowding into the 
large towns? Why is skilled agricultural 
labor growing scarcer and scarcer in our 
villages, and why are the farmers com- 
plaining that they cannot get their ground 
properly cultivated owing to the fact that 
the laborers who remain behind are too 
stupid, too indolent, or too indifferent to 
learn the details of agriculture? To know 
this, one might almost say would be to 
know everything — to know what is-pass- 
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ing in the minds of the most active and 
intelligent of the peasantry as well as in 
the minds of the most sluggish, and to be 
able to give a good guess at what they are 
likely to do with the power newly placed 
in their hands. Of the facts themselves 
I am afraid there can be no doubt. The 
exodus of the peasantry is a fact. The 
inferiority for all agricultural purposes of 
those who stay at home is a fact. The 
Richmond Commission is a witness to 
this. But what would keep the better 
ones at home, or stimulate the worse to 
greater exertions and to a more lively in- 
terest in the work they are called on to 
perform, are questions not so easily an- 
swered, 

Some say that what the emigrants want 
is “a better position ” generally than they 
occupy as farm-laborers, even at the best; 
and that as they cannot get it on the land 
they go to seek it in the town. Others 
say more specifically that they wish to be 
farmers, or to see a fair prospect of be- 
coming farmers, on their own account, by 
the time they have passed middle age; 
that they are tired of being dependent all 
their lives, and wish to have something to 
fight for, as the artisan has —the chance, 
that is, of becoming a master man. A 
third class say they run away because they 
cannot stand the cottages; and a fourth, 
that they have acquired a taste for the 
excitement and the pleasures of a town 
life, and that nothing now would retain 
them ina country village. If so, it is a 
bad lookout for English agriculture. 
Finally, we are told that they go away 
simply because they cannot get work, 
while all the time the farmers say they 
cannot get labor. Akin to this is the 
assurance that the peasantry leave the 
land because there is no longer enough 
under the plough to find employment for 
them, and likewise that machinery has 
lessened the demand for agricultural 
hands. 

I am allowing the hypothesis on which 
the whole discussion hangs — namely, 
that discontent does exist among the En- 
glish peasantry to a perceptible if not toa 
serious extent—to pass unchallenged. 
We had better see it where it does not 
exist, than not see it where it does. Be- 
sides, though I think it is much exagger- 
ated, I do not think it wholly imaginary. It 
is no very difficult thing in this world, of 
course, to set class against class; and in 
some parts of England, I dare say the 
laborers may have been taught to think 
that whatever they have to complain of in 
their lot is the doing of those above them, 
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either the farmers or the gentry, or both. 
But I do not honestly believe that, if left 
to themselves, their thoughts would travel 
in this direction. It is a very excep- 
tional state of things indeed in which 
there will not be from time to time some 
kind of friction in the relations between 
employers and employed. No doubt the 
laborers in many counties at this moment 
are grumbling at their wages and girding 
at the farmers. But they understand 
something about farming. They can cal- 
culate pretty well what wages the farmer 
can afford to pay, and what rent the land- 
lord is entitled to demand; and I see no 
evidence that’ there is among them any 
widespread or deeply rooted feeling that 
they are being treated with injustice. I 
do not believe, therefore, in the existence 
of any serious ill-will on the part of the 
peasantry towards either the owners or 
occupiers of the soil. What they do think, 
I believe, is, that if the farmers cannot 
cultivate the land themselves, they might 
as well give the laborers a chance. Any- 
thing, they think, would be better than 
letting it remain as it is. On a certain 
percentage of the peasantry we may sup- 
pose that this view of the land question 
does operate with more or less effect. 
But my own opinion is, that we must go 
behind this if we want to get at the root 
of the matter. Different motives spring- 
ing from distinct sources may converge 
towards similar results in the long run; 
and it may very well be that the vague 
kind of dissatisfaction which prompts the 
laborer to leave his home, may ultimately 
be allayed by some readjustment of the 
land question. But the land question is 
only very partially the cause of it at the 
present moment, 

Assuming, then, that dissatisfaction to 
a greater or less degree does exist, I will 
not say but that there may be an element 
of truth in all and each of the above ex- 
planations of it. But my own belief is, 
that there is more in the first than in any 
of them. Those who converse with the 
educated young laborer of the present day, 
will perceive that he is thinking of things 
only indirectly connected with the condi- 
tions of agriculture. With his former 
garb he has cast his former self.* He 
has lost his relish for the country. He 
will tell you, if you can only lead him on 
to talk frankly, that village life is “‘a poor 
thing;” that is a favorite phrase with 
him. He will declare that his native vil- 

* These remarks refer only to one class of the peas- 


antry — those who are on the move — not to those who 
still cultivate the soil. 
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When the peasant finds he can be 


from any fancied sense of personal superi- | “as big a man” in his native village as in 
ority in himself, but really because it fails | the adjoining town, his principal induce- 
to satisfy those newly felt yearnings in| ment to leave the country will disappear. 


his own heart which education has planted 
there. He is conscious that an agricul- 
tural laborer is not so important a member 
of society as an artisan. He has no cor- 
porate life; no institute, no discussion, no 
power. The artisan seems to breathe a 
larger and freer moral and intellectual at- 
mosphere. The young laborer has read 
quite enough at the board school to put 
thoughts of this kind into his head. Ten- 
nyson, referring to a different class of so- 
ciety, has described the feelings of a coun- 
try-bred youth on first seeing the lights of 
London, in words which express very 
much my own meaning : — 


And his spirit leaps within him to be gone 
before him, then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among 
the throngs of men. 


Something of this kind of longing has 
now, I think, penetrated down to the agri- 
cultural laborer. The young, clever, well- 
educated peasant wants to be something 
more than the best ploughman or the best 
thatcher in the village. It is not with him 
a question of wages. Young, unmarried, 
skilful, and intelligent, if he gives his mind 
to farm-work, he may earn wages that will 
give him all he wants and more. It is not 
altogether a question of the land either. 
He knows what kind of life the owner of 
three or four acres leads, and it has few 
charms for him compared with pushing 
his fortune in the city. 

It is only natural that it should be so. 
Nearly all the young men in the rural 
districts between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five have now passed through the 
educational process. It has opened a new 
world to them. Who ever could have ex- 
pected it to be otherwise? It has thor- 
oughly unsettled them, and till the process 
of fermentation is over we must be pre- 
pared for startling phenomena. The dan- 
ger is lest this, which is only the natural 
disturbance consequent on a period of 
transition, should be mistaken for the 
symptoms of deep and permanent disaffec- 
tion with the structure and conditions of 
society. If we avoid this error, and do not 
plunge into precipitate measures to con- 
ciliate a class which is not really es- 
tranged, I have little doubt that in process 
of time recent changes will do a great deal 
towards bringing back the peasantry to the 
land. The Parliamentary suffrage and the 





| 
| 
| 





municipal suffrage have yet to bear their | they will find out their mistake, and be 


The others, such as they are, will still 
remain, and I am afraid always must re- 
main. Town life to the laborer seems 
fraught with indefinite possibilities to 
which the country affords no parallel; 
and since his imagination. has once been 
stirred by them, he will never again be 
exactly what he was before. Setting 
aside, however, all these glittering vis- 
ions, the practical common-sense view of 
the matter is, that he sees in the town 
opportunities of rising in life which do 
not exist in the country. They do not 
exist for the farmer, nor yet for the squire, 
any more than they do for the laborer. 
Their place in society is fixed. But the 
peasant sees that artisans become shop- 
keepers, that shopkeepers become mer- 
chants, and that merchants become mer- 
chant princes. If such thoughts ever 
entered into his head in the old days, they 
remained thoughts only. He did not know 
how to go to work to begin a new career. 
But schools and railways have taught 
him; and in less than another generation 
the peasant of the olden time — the peas- 
ant of Gray’s “Elegy,” the peasant of 
George Eliot, contented to end his days 
as he began them in his native village, sat- 
isfied with his own position, and without a 
wish to rise out of that station in life to 
which it had pleased God to call him 
— will probably be quite extinct. 

But whether the newly awakened ambi- 
tion of the peasantry, and their desire to 
find themselves in a position where, in 
common with their fellow-laborers in the 
town, they may have opportunities of ris- 
ing, will be satisfied by providing them 
with greater facilities for obtaining land 
of their own, is a question which it is 
useless either to ask or to answer till we 
can make up our minds on the possibility 
of establishing in this country the system 
of petty culture on a large scale, and as 
an important and substantial branch of 
our agricultural economy. The excep- 
tionally industrious, skilful, and econom- 
ical laborer never had any difficulty in 
obtaining “a bit of land” for himself by 
the time he was forty or fifty years of age : 
and has less now than ever. But, as 1 
have already stated, I doubt if the class of 
men who are now turning to the towns 
would care to live as he does, always sup- 
posing them to be possessed of the same 
qualitications. The time may come when 
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glad to come back again tothe land. But 
that time has not come yet. The question 
of small farms and largeis still sad judice 
in this country, and it cannot be said that 
recent experience* either at home or 
abroad tells strongly in their favor. The 
question is whether the average English 
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laborer could live at all on a farm of four | 


acres; not whether he could live well, but 
whether he could subsist, keeping the land 
in a reasonably good condition, and paying 
his way from year to year. The feeling 
of independence would reconcile him to 
hard living. To tell the ordinary peasant 
that as a small farmer he would have to 
work harder, live harder, and die sooner 
than the ordinary day-laborer, makes no 
impression on him; his answer is that he 
would “chance ihat.” He would readily 
pay that price to be his own master. But 
the more clever and adventurous youth 
would rather not. He would foresee the 
end; and I doubt if this class will ever 
settle down as little farmers till the town 
experiment has been worked out, or till 
village life has assumed a new character 
more in accordance with their aspira- 
tions. 

That the pleasures and the excitement 
of a town life, quite apart from the open- 
ing which it affords to the more enterpris- 
ing and aspiring spirits, tend to draw the 
laborer away from home, is only natural 
and probable ; and there is this not unim- 
portant fact to be remembered, that when 
the laborer calls his village life “a poor 
thing,” it really is a poor thing in one 
sense compared with what it used to be 
within living memory. It may be that 
the younger laborers, if they could sud- 
denly be thrown back for a generation, 
retaining at the same time their present 
tastes and habits, would not care for the 
pleasures which satisfied their grandfa- 
thers. 

The sports of children satisfy the child; 
and the laborer has put away childish 
things. But there is no doubt that the 
life of an English village at the present 
day is duller than it was fifty years ago. 
Different customs prevailed in different 
parts of England; but everywhere the 
villages kept up old festivals and tradi- 
tional rejoicings with a heartiness which 
has now died out. I cannot remember the 
May-pole, and have only seen a limited 
number of village greens of the old-fash- 
ioned cut; but the “feast” or “ wake,” 
which is still entirely not extinct, was in 


* See the last report of the Small Farms and Labor- 
ers Land Company. 








many English counties thirty years agoa 
kind of village carnival to which the whole 
population looked forward with intense 
delight. Most of the cottagers had then 
their friends and relatives to stay with 
them, and the poorest had a large piece of 
beef, a plum-pudding, and a bottle of home- 
made wine. The children who were out 
at service always came home for the feast 
— or fee-ast, as it was pronounced in the 
midland counties; and by some of the 
more privileged among the matrons the 
parson’s children would be asked to tea. 
The village street in the evening, if the 
feast came in the summer, was a regular 
promenade. Booths and caravans, with 
all kinds of shows, toys, and sweets, stood 
on each side; and, as I need not say, the 
public-houses drove a roaring trade. The 
principal farmers did not in those days 
think it zzfra dig. to follow the example 
of the laborers ; and they, too, used gen- 
erally to have their houses full at the 
feast. It was a great time, too, for wed- 
dings; and also for fights. The cham- 
pions of two neighboring villages would 
often make a match to come off at the 
feast, besides the numerous scratch en- 
counters got up over the ale and pipes. 
The feast began on the saint’s day to 
whom the church was dedicated, or the 
Sunday nearest to it, and usually lasted a 
week. It afforded matter to talk of for 
three months before it began, and for 
three months after it was over. 

I have known villages elsewhere where 
the great festival was on Trinity Sunday, 
and on the Monday evening the whole vil- 
lage danced upon the parson’s lawn. Then 
there were Christmas-day, and Plough 
Monday, and Whitsuntide, and other time- 
honored occasions which brought their 
appropriate diversions, but which now, 
from all I can ascertain, if still observed, 
have lost much of their former light- 
hearted joviality. Above all, there was 
the harvest-home, for which the modern 
harvest festival is no exact equivalent, 
though it may be, and no doubt is in some 
respects, a great improvement on it. But 
there is not the freedom, the license, and 
the old joviality of the farmhouse kitchen 
in these modern entertainments. They 
are not “cakes and ale,” and can never be 
equally attractive to the younger genera- 
tion, who will have their fling in one way 
or another, let the moralists say what they 
please. 

In the days of old, then, the village was 
a little, self-contained community, with its 
own simple round of amusements and in- 
terests, providing sufficient excitement for 
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a population which knew no others, and 
rearing generation after generation of 
sturdy agricultural laborers, who accepted 


their vocation as a law of nature, and | 
never looked beyond it. Village life was | 


not dull to ¢hem, partly because it really 
was more cheerful and diversified in itself 
than it is at present, partly because the 
laborer had not learned to look abroad 
ind compare Mantua with Rome. 

Those laborers who are driven from the 
country simply because they cannot get 
work, have in most instances only them- 
selves to blame. They can’t do the work, 
and they won’t learnit. This is the unan- 
imous * testimony of farmers from all parts 
of England, north, south, east, and west. 
Formerly, when the better class of young 
men which produced the skilled laborer — 
the thatcher, the hedger, and the drainer 
—remained at home, they kept up the 
standard of work. Now that they are 
gone, it has fallen to a lower level. The 
laborers are listless and indifferent. Some 
kinds of farm-work they can’t do at all, 
and what they can do they do badly. Few 
of them are fit to be trusted with horses, 
or dumb animals in general. Many of 
them are men who have made a venture 
in the towns, but having neither the en- 
ergy nor the talent to secure success, have 
wandered back to their native villages, 
rejected by the warehouse and spoiled for 
the corn-field. This is the material on 
which the farmers‘now have to work; and 
we can understand their saying that they 
cannot afford to pay such men high wages, 
and that they do not choose to make work 
for them when none is absolutely wanted. 

With regard to the effect of machinery 
on the demand for.agricultural labor, opin- 
ons seem to differ. Some say that it has 
had no effect at all; and even where it 
has, seeing that it is the best men who are 
in demand for the management of engines, 
the introduction of machinery can scarcely 
account for the migration of the best men. 

No doubt the withdrawal of land from 
cultivation has injured the laborer’s posi- 
tion; but the effect of it has been greatly 
overrated. If we take the number of acres 
of arable land which have gone out of cul- 
tivation during the agricultural depression, 
and then calculate the number of laborers 
which would ordinarily have been em- 
ployed upon them, the product will ac- 
count for only a small percentage of the 
emigrants. 

We have now gone over the various 


* Duke of Richmond’s Report (1879-81), passim. 
The Agricultural Laborer, pp. $7-66. 





| causes to which ‘the so-called “ exodus ” 


of the agricultural population may be at- 


| tributed, and we find, as might be expected, 


that those who remain behind are inferior 
both in character and intelligence to those 
who have departed. We are next con- 
fronted with the fact that it will be these 
men, and not the peasantry of an earlier 
and better day, who will represent the 
peasant vote in the new scheme of county 
government. I for one should have no 
fear of that class of laborers from whom 
formerly came all the skilled workmen, 
and among whom every farmer found his 
right-hand man. These men, with their 
higher education and sharpened wits, have 
not parted with their old traditions and 
old associations, to fall under the yoke of 
new masters and become the cat’s-paws of 
a selfish conspiracy. On all questions re- 
lating to the land, the poor-law, and the 
village charities, we could have trusted 
their good sense and practical knowledge 
to keep them straight. Supposing them 
to retain not a remnant of their former 
respect for the ancient proprietors of the 
soil, and the families with whom their 
ancestors have been connected for so 
many generations, they have got some 
ideas of political economy instead ; while 
their minds have been sufficiently trained 
to accustom them to look a little way 
ahead in judging of questions which 
touch their own immediate interests. 
They would not be so likely as the more 
ignorant class whom they have left be- 
hind them, to judge of the small-farm 
question by its immediate benefits without 
looking to its ultimate results. Their 
minds would be capable of embracing 
both sides of the controversy; while on 
questions of pauperism and poor-relief, 
their own self-respect would be some 
guarantee against their sanctioning ex- 
treme courses. 

But can we say as much of the residuum, 
left to their own sweet wills, and uncon- 
trolied and uninfluenced by the more in- 
telligent members of their order who have 
left the soil? I doubt it. It is among 
these, if anywhere among the peasantry, 
that the worst kind of demagogues will 
find their readiest tools and most ignorant 
and credulous disciples. It is among 
these that communistic doctrines may 
possibly make some progress — and any 
theories whatever which promise a day’s 
independence, regardless of all future con- 
sequences. It is difficult to say exactly 
what thoughts are passing through their 
brains at this moment. Some of these 
men — not, I think, the majority — may 
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fancy themselves ill-used ; some few may | men are marked men with a certain set of 


cherish a grudge against the farmers; 
and a still smaller number may have been 
taught to see their enemies in the gentry. 
I fancy, however, their feelings towards 
both, ethically at all events, is one rather 
of indifference. But they think a good 
deal of the “turn and turn about” doc- 
trine. They have a kind of vague idea 
that it ought to be their turn now. The 
gentry and the farmers have had a good 
time of it, they think, for many centuries. 
Why should not they themselves have a 
slice of good fortune at last? I don’t 
think they go further than this. Such 
ideas as that the lard belongs to them; 
that they have been robbed of it; that the 
present owners are tyrants and oppressors, 
—I do not think have made much way 
with them. They apply the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus to the conditions of 
this world. They think that those above 
them have had their good things, and 
likewise themselves evil things. They 
are therefore entitled to compensation. 
But I believe, in their hearts they would 
fully recognize that the rich had been 
quite in the right of it to get as much as 
they could, and enjoy themselves as long 
as they could. They have no dislike of 
gentlemen as such ; nor do they want to be 
gentlemen themselves. They know very 
well that they have experienced nothing 
but kindness from the old families and 
from the clergy; and they have, as a rule, 
no angry feelings towards them. They 
have no desire to injure them for the sake 
of injuring them. They wish only to 
better themselves. I believe this to be 
a reasonably close approximation to the 
mental condition of those men who still 
“ plough the glebe and lop the glades ’’ — 
the donxé fide agricultural laborers of this 
country. 

It is easy to see, however, that here 
are materials for the demagogue and rev- 
olutionary agitator to work upon; and 
one of the most important, if not fhe 
most important, social questions of the 
present day, is how best to counteract 
his intrigues. For all honest and consci- 
entious endeavors to elevate the condition 
of the peasantry, without any arridre 
pensée in the background, we have the 
most unfeigned respect. But it is per- 
fectly well known that a detachment of 
Radicals are now busily at work who only 
make the improvement of the peasantry a 
stalking-horse for the destruction of the 
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politicians. A triple attack is gradually 
being developed against their property, 
their influence, and their amusements. 
Their estates are threatened by the com- 
pulsory appropriation of land for pur- 
poses of very doubtful utility. Their 
influence is threatened by the transfer of 
their local duties to other hands. And 
their amusements are threatened by the 
Cockney clamor which is still kept up 
against all manner of field-sports. To 
compel them to retire from the position 
which they now occupy by robbing it of 
all which makes it either dignified or 
pleasant, is the scarcely disguised object 
of one section of “ the laborer’s friends.” 
The Church, too, is an integral part of 
the English rural system ; and it is only 
to be expected that country or district 
councils will, sooner or later, claim the 
right of interference with the parish 
churches. On all these subjects the la- 
borer will be appealed to by the usual 
arguments. And the question is how far 
he has the intellectual stamina to hold 
out against the fallacies that will be laid 
before him, when they seem to promise 
him any immediate material advantage. 
So far we have contented ourselves 
with registering the distinction which 
must just now be drawn between the 
higher and lower grades of the English 
peasantry — between those who are at- 
tracted to the towns and those who remain 
upon the land. But when we have done 
this, there are still other distinctions to 
be drawn, and modifications and reserva- 
tions to be taken into account besides. 
All the superior class of laborers have not 
left the land. All the inferior class are 
not such as I have described. All vil- 
lages are not alike—the difference be- 
tween those in which there is a resident 
proprietor, and those in which there is not, 
being marked, and apparently indelible. 
And finally, all the cottage population are 
not agricultural laborers. Thus we shall 
see that, with all these limitations, the 
class to which our less favorable estimate 
applies is not quite so large as might at 
first sight have been supposed; though I 
am afraid, at the same time, that the non- 
agricultural elements of the English peas- 
antry are not of a nature to do much to 
neutralize any mischievous ingredients 
which may have crept into the general 
mass. The small shopkeeper, the tailor, 
the shoemaker, and the carpenter, in a 


gentry; and it is against these, and fhezr | country village, are not usually either the 
dealings with the peasantry, that we have | best Churchmen or the best Conserva- 


to be on our guard. The country gentle-| tives in the parish; for what reason I 
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cannot imagine, unless it is from some | insist too obstinateiy on their own claims, 


inherent moral antagonism between trade 
of any kind and agriculture, which to the 
philosopher is foolishness, but which to 
the practical observer does often seem to 
be the only explanation of various rural 
phenomena. 

To set against this, however, we have 
the better disposition and more conserva- 
tive sentiments of even the present class 
of laborers in villages which have been 
for generations under the immediate influ- 
ence of a resident landed proprietor, and 
have had average good fortune in the 
vicars or rectors of the parish. If the 
trading element in the country goes to 
weigh down the scale on one side, the lin- 
gering spirit of feudal loyalty will depress 
it on the other. We may allow these two 
influences perhaps to cancel each other. 
But even then we have a floating balance 
of doubtful if not unfriendly feeling to 
reckon with, which we cannot contemplate 
without anxiety. 

How the present race of laborers would 
demean themselves with regard to the va- 
rious questions above mentioned, tithes, 
compulsory expropriation, wastes, foot- 
paths, game, etc., if appealed to on such 
matters by candidates for a county or dis- 
trict council, would be determined very 
much by the presence or absence of the 
conditions to which I have just referred. 
Where the squire and the parson were 
resident, and did their duty to the people 
—as in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, where they are resident, they do 
do it —there it is likely that much of the 
agitator’s eloquence would be exerted in 
vain. Where this wholesome influence 
was wanting, it would probably as a rule 
prevail. The English peasantry, I repeat, 
have, as a body, no desire to annoy their 
superiors. But there are two or three 
questions on which they feel strongly. 
They are tenacious of what they suppose 
to be their right to roadside wastes. They 
are sensitive on the subject of footpaths. 
And though I am quite certain they do 
not wish to see game exterminated, they 
are irritated by the severity with which 
petty breaches of the game-laws are oc- 
casionally punished. Now in regard to 
their behavior on these questions, the 
character of the men they lived under 
would just make the entire difference. If 
they felt that on the whole there was an 
honest desire, on the part of the gentry 
and clergy, to consult their comfort and 
convenience, and to regard trifling offences 
with lenity, then they would act upon the 





principle of give and take, and would not | 


whether real or imaginary. But where 
this was not felt, or where there was noth- 
ing to soften down the friction usually 
created by bailiffs, agents, middlemen of 
all kinds, and gamekeepers, then the 
peasantry would be very likely to show 
their teeth, and in some cases to regulate 
their votes by pure malice. What is true 
of comparatively small things is true also 
of larger ones. Leave him to the prompt- 
ings of his own unbiassed disposition, 
under what I call the natural conditions of 
rural life, and I do not believe the laborer 
would raise a finger to cut up the estate of 
any neighboring proprietor against his 
will, to say nothing of the fact that plenty 
of land is to be had without it, and that 
he would wish to exhaust the voluntary 
market before having recourse to compul- 
sion. But apart from this, I do not think 
that under the conditions I am supposing 
he would desire to injure the gentry in 
order even to benefit himseif. The mis- 
fortune is, that in so many parts of En- 
gland these conditions are absent, and the 
danger is lest the sins of a small class of 
country gentlemen should be visited on 
the whole body. 

It is further to be remembered that the 
peasant, after all, is a countryman, with 
all a countryman’s tastes and instincts in 
his nature, though circumstances may 
stifle or eradicate them. He sympathizes 
with sport, much as he — grumble at 
some of the consequences which the laws 
enacted for its maintenance may occasion- 
ally inflict upon himself. He delights in 
the hounds, and the younger men, if they 
have a chance, will sometimes run with 
them for miles. When he sees a gentle- 
man out shooting, he is pleased to come 
and tell him that he has marked down a 
covey or a wounded bird, and will stay 
with him to see a bird or two killed if he 
can. I may be told that all the time he is 
thinking of the sixpence with which his 
zeal will be rewarded. I say emphatically 
that he is not; that though he has no ob- 
jection to the sixpence, he comes to see 
the sport.* And in these tastes there is 
undoubtedly a bond of union between the 
three orders of the agricultural interest 
which will not be without its influence in 
holding them together in the future. The 
laborer who snares a hare or tickles a trout 
is often moved more by love of sport than 
love of gain. “If I wasn’t a game-pre- 
server, I’d be a poacher,” is what I have 
heard many a country gentleman say. 


* Cf. article on “ The English Gentry,’’ Blackwood’s 
Magazine, May, 1888. 
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Whatever the country gentlemen still 
have it in their power to do, either to retain 
or to regain the affections of the peas- 
antry, they will probably see the policy of 
doing. And though the “graceless zeal- 
ots ” who have set these friends against 
each other have donea good deal of harm, 
it is not perhaps wholly irremediable. 
The English peasantry are nowhere alien- 
ated like the Irish ; they are easily affected 
by kindness and liberality; and it is only 
here and there, I think, that respect for 
the ancient proprietors of the soil is abso- 
lutely extinguished. There is a natural 
courtesy and politeness among the coun- 
try laborers, where they have not been 
brutalized by long neglect, which it is very 
pleasant to experience, and which would 
make it doubly painful should there ever 
come to be a class war between the peas- 
antry and the gentry. I will not believe 
for a moment that these manners are as- 
sumed by the laborers to serve their own 
purposes or disguise their real feelings. 
Let a stranger during a country walk ask 
any laboring man at work in the fields his 
way to the next village, or the name of 
the owner of the land, or any other ques- 
tion concerning the neighborhood, and 
observe the manner of his reply. It is quite 
easy and natural; at the same time per- 
fectly respectful. He conveys the impres- 
sion that he likes to be spoken to, and he is 
evidently anxious to oblige. This is not 
the manner of the townsman, who, I be- 
lieve, at heart is equally willing to be of 
service to you, but has not the faculty of 
conveying his information in the same 
agreeable and good-humored manner as 
the rustic. The latter is never ina false 
position ; never on the alert to detect any 
fancied slight in your mode of addressing 
him ; never uneasy for fear you should be 
thinking too little of him; he knows his 
own station, and what is due to himself; 
and as long as you show that you know it 
too, he is pertectly satisfied, and never 
afraid of being too complaisant. This 
natural ease is the secret of good-breeding 
in all classes. It is self-consciousness 
that makes men awkward; and to this 
failing the peasant is a total stranger. 

He is indebted for its absence partly to 
the life he leads, and partly to the fact 
that he has till lately been satisfied with 
his lot, and animated by no social jeal- 
ousies or ambitions. The mere fact that 
he is not struggling for admission into any 
higher sphere of society than his own, 
but is satisfied to be what he is, and to 
know that nothing more is expected of 
him than what is proper to that station, 
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| tends to put a man at his ease; and herein 
|the peasant will contrast very favorably 
| with the artisan. But he is still more in- 
|debted to the rural deities. The woods 
land brooks and hills, and rich corn and 
| pasture fields — the perpetual presence of 
| nature all round him — make a man think 
less of himself than he does when pent up 
|in cities amid the work of human hands, 
and the incessant din of social rivalries 
and controversies. The trees and the 
fields speak to him in a different voice. 
They speak to him of that which is sim- 
ple, beautiful, eternal, and incorruptible, 
rebuking not only “ the fierce tumultuous 
passions,” but also all the little petty 
animosities of this fleeting existence. 
Though he is unconscious of the source 
from which it comes, it is hence that the 
peasant derives much of that composure 
of manner and that natural dignity which 
is one of his generic characteristics. This 
last remark, however, applies, it must be 
owned, rather to the generation that is go- 
ing off the stage than to the one that is 
coming on. 

And what a pleasant generation it was! 
I have lived with them, played with them, 
ate and drank with them, gone bird-nest- 
ing with them, shot and fished with them, 
and talked with them by the hour while 
they were threshing in the old barn with 
the good old flail— whose sound perhaps 
I shall never hear again — or cutting and 
layering the stiff whitethorn hedges with 
their short bill-hooks and huge leather 
gantlets, standing up to their ankles in the 
water at the bottom of the ditch from eight 
o'clock in the morning to four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Such men were ignorant 
of many things which village children of 
ten years old understand now. But they 
had a natural shrewdness and sense of 
humor which always made their conversa- 
tion interesting, and were as free from any 
taint of what is commonly called vulgarity 
as the finest lady in the land. They were 
indeed nature’s gentlemen. They never 
tried to talk fine. They used their own 
rustic language without shame, and think- 
ing no evil; and I even recollect a most 
worthy old villager and excellent Church- 
man who habitually addressed the vicar’s 
daughter, a lady of seven or eight and 
twenty, as “my wench,” to the intense 
amusement and delight of the lady herself, 
so naturally and politely was it said, so 
evidently meant as a mark of affection and 
regard from one who had known her from 
the cradle. When the young peasantry 


become old, they won’t be able to do this, 
I remember another old man 





I am afraid. 

















who, after I began to carry a gun in the| 


holidays, would come all the way up from 
his allotment to the parsonage house, a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile, to tell 
me there was a nice leveret lying snug in 
his potatoes. He could have knocked it 
over with a stick and carried it home with- 
out anybody being a bit the wiser. But 
no. That was not his way, not his idea 
of his duty, or of the right way to show 
his regard for those who had always be- 
friended him. Their language was often 
picturesque, and singularly expressive. A 
very old man taken to see the sea for the 
first time in his life, declared, after along 
silence, that he “couldn’t mek it out at 
all — it wur all of a work, like.” He was 
thinking of brewing. 

Well, all these old men will soon be 
laid in their narrow cells, and with them 
much sterling honesty, shrewd sense, fidel- 
ity, and simplicity. New questions which 
they never understood wil! be agitated 
over their graves, and new conditions of 
rural life may gradually emerge from the 
hurly-burly which the most inveterate 
idolator of the past will, if he lives to 
witness them, acknowledge to be improve- 
ments. But while it is yet doubtful 
whether this result will follow, we cannot 
help casting a longing, lingering look at 
the ancient race, with their antique vir- 
tues and simple kindly manners, and 
devoutly hoping that the greater enlight- 
enment of the new generation may com- 
pensate for their absence. 

T. E. KEBBEL. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE PHANTOM PIQUET. 


THE story I am about to relate is an 
old regimental legend in the —th regi- 
ment of foot. It was narrated to me by 
an officer of that distinguished corps one 
evening after dining at their hospitable 
mess. I tell it, much as it was told to 
me, and leave the explanation of the some- 
what singular coincidences to my readers. 

Of all the British regiments which 
fought under John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, during the long and bloody 
wars in France, Germany, and Flanders, 
none was more dreaded by its foes than 
the 150th. It was, indeed, scarcely less 


dreaded by its friends, for it was composed 
of men regarded as the most reckless and 
abandoned of the soldiers fighting under 
the British colors, at a time when a// sol- 
diers were considered the most desperate 
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and brutalized of human beings. Utterly 
| fearless in the field in time of war, they 
cared little for anthority in time of peace. 

Terrible as was the military penal code 
of those days, with its merciless flogging, 
strappado, and other barbarous punish- 
ments, the powers of the officers of the 
150th were severely taxed to keep their 
men in anything like order during the win- 
ter months of military inaction. In fact, 
though no regiment could be found more 
trustworthy when it was a question of a 
bayonet charge, the military authorities 
could not but feel relieved when, after the 
campaign in 1712 had closed, they were 
enabled to draft.the 150th to India. 

They had not long arrived, when they 
were employed in the field once more. 
But Indian warfare was child’s play to 
men who had crashed through columns of 
France’s bravest soldiers in a score of 
fierce struggles, and the swarthy warriors 
of Hindustan shrank appalled at the reck- 
less courage and devilish ferocity of the 
Fal wallahs (sash-bearers) a name given 
them owing to a thin red sash worn alike 
by officers and men of the roth, a dis- 
tinction earned at Ramillies. 

Time, however, mellows all things, and 
when the country became more peaceable 
the men, tired of bloodshed, began to set- 
tle down into comparative quiet. Brawls, 
of course, were frequent, nor were they 
always bloodless, but on the whole things 
were mending, and the 1Soth bade fair to 
become as orderly a regiment as any 
other. One man, however, seemed to 
regret the change. 

Drummer McGrath was a short, ill- 
favored Irishman of prodigious bodily 
strength and the most daring courage. His 
promotion might have been secured over 
and over again but for some drunken orgie 
or riotous act which showed him unworthy 
in spite of his intrepidity. He was indeed 
a curious and unsightly object. He had 
lost an eye at Blenheim, a ghastly slash (a 
reminiscence of Ramillies) crossed his 
face from brow to chin, while a large pro- 
jecting tooth made up a fout ensemble so 
hideous as to inspire a superstitious awe 
into the natives. The villagers would fly 
in terror to the jungle when it was noised 
abroad that the Zé/ Fai Bhét (red-sash 
devil) was drunk and roaming at large. 
One gift he had. He could blow a bugle, 
said the men of the 150th admiringly, as 
could no other buglerin the army. Often 
in the canteen, when half-drunk and ex- 
cited with talking over old fights, he would 
leap suddenly to his feet and blow the 
weird shrill call of the regiment with a 
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blast that rang through the hearts of men 
who had heard it on many a bloody field. 
Countless frays had been commenced by 
McGrath’s bugle, and the natives learned 
to tremble when they heard it ring out at 
unusual hours on pay night. 

The regiment was quartered in 1720 at 
Azimpore, when it was suddenly attacked 
by cholera. Officers and men died like 
flies. For the first time something like a 
panic seized the corps. The men rushed 
to drink as a refuge, disorder began to 
spread, and at last, when orders to move 
came, only a wreck of the regiment 
marched away to Indraghar, forty miles 
distant, leaving one hundred and fifty 
comrades buried together in a small patch 
of ground surrounded by a mud wall, 
about half a mile from the cantonment. 
The last man who fell a victim was Drum- 
mer McGrath. 

On the night before the regiment left 
he had been in Ligh spirits, blowing his 
bugle and uttering wild yells. At mid- 
night the fell disease struck him, and he 
was borne, writhing with agony, to the 
hospital shed. He was lying moaning 
and muttering, sinking fast, when at dawn 
the bugles sounded the “fall in” for the 
regiment prior to its marching away. He 
started as the sound struck his ear. 

“Sure they'll never be lavin’ Larry Mc- 
Grath behind!” he murmured. “ What’ll 
the ould regiment do widout me?” 

He started up as the word of command 
to march rang out through the dark dawn, 
and clutched the rug on his pallet with 
his left hand convulsively as he heard the 
tramping feet dying away in the distance. 

“ Ye’ll mebbe want me yet,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely, “tho’ ye lave me now so 
aisy !” 

He had had his beloved bugle in his 
hand at the moment of his seizure, and 
they had not been able to disengage it 
from his stiffening fingers. As the sound 
of tramping grew faint, he put the bugle 
to his lips and struggled to blow it, but 
failed. At last, with an imprecation so 
hideous that the old priest, who alone re- 
mained with him, shuddered as he crossed 
himself, McGrath yelled, “ By ! Tl 
blow a rally for the boys once more if I 
come from the pit to do it!” 

Then, with a gasp, fell back dead. 





It was 9 o’clock on the evening of June 
19, 1857, and the little garrison of Azim- 
pore lay momentarily expecting an attack 
from a large force of mutineers under one 
of their most able and vindictive leaders, 
Mir Khan. 


Early that morning the small 





cavairy detachment from the garrison, 

| while reconnoitring, had discovered the 
|enemy close at hand, marching with the 
evident intention of attacking Azimpore. 
Everything pointed toa struggle that night 
or early next morning. The state of affairs 
was very critical. Colonel Prendergast, 
the commandant of the station, had but 
eight hundred troops, of whom two hun- 
dred only were Europeans, to meet a force 
of overwhelming superiority in numbers. 
The nearest help lay fully forty miles off, 
where the rsoth, after more than one hun- 
dred years of campaigning or garrison 
duty in every quarter of the globe, was 
stationed once more at Indraghar. Colo- 
nel Prendergast had sent for aid, but there 
could be but scant hope of assistance 
arriving before twenty-four hours at the 
earliest. The cantonment, moreover, was 
one which did not readily lend itself toa 
defence by small numbers; what could be 
done, however, was done. Outlying bun- 
galows had been levelled, trees cut down, 
entrenchments and barricades prepared in 
suitable places, while the garrison chapel 
had been put in a state of defence as a 
rédutt. 

In a small room in the commandant’s 
bungalow four officers sat discussing the 
state of affairs. Seated on a camp-bed, 
smoking a cheroot, was Captain Enderby, 
the chief staff-officer of the station. On 
the table, swinging his legs, sat Major 
Ponsonby of the Dragoons. At the 
same table, and studying a small map, 
was seated Captain Hawkins, of Danby’s 
Sikhs, a stout, well-built man of thirty. 
The most striking of the four, Lieutenant 
Paul Adderly, was leaning against the 
doorpost, smoking a cigarette. He was an 
extremely handsome young fellow of about 
five-and-twenty, with dark-brown hair and 
soft grey eyes, which might have belonged 
to a day-dreaming student rather than a 
soldier. Paul Adderly, however, was no 
day-dreamer when roused by necessity for 
action. Short though his career had been, 
on several occasions he had so borne him- 
self under fire as to win golden opinions 
from his superiors. He was dressed in 
uniform, and round his left shoulder hung 
the time-honored red sash of the peculiar 
shape that distinguished the officers and 
men of the 150th. Hawkins was speak- 
in 





<T tell you, Enderby, the colonel was 
quite right to bring in my piquet. It is 





half a mile away from the cantonment, that 
| graveyard, and the Pandys have got guns. 
| Besides, the men were demoralized with 
itheir stupid superstitious funk. They 
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were a precious sight more frightened of 
the dead soldiers inside than they were of 
the mutineers outside. 


“ That graveyard has always had a bad | 


name with the natives about here, I be- 
lieve,” said Major Ponsonby. “ My bearer 
told me none of them would go near it after 
nightfall for any money.” 

“ By-the-by, Adderly,” said Hawkins, 
turning to Adderly, “I don’t know if you 
are aware that the graves in that place are 
all those of men of your regiment, which 
appears to have been quartered here ever 
so long ago. I amused myself by trying 
to read some of the names on the tomb- 
stones ; there is one very peculiar-looking 
stone almost facing the entrance gate, with 
a bugle and a death’s head splendidly 
carved on it. The name, however, is al- 
most effaced; I could only make out a big 
M, and the number of the regiment.” 

Adderly looked interested. 

“I assure you,” pursued Hawkins, “ the 
way my fellows went on very nearly gave 
me the jumps myself. I asked my suba- 
dar, old Kan Singh, what it was all about, 
and the old chap, whois as plucky a fellow 
as I ever saw in a row, said, looking green 
with funk himself, that the men could 
hear the gora Sifahis whispering to each 
other under the ground, and moving 
about! I tell you, if the orderly hadn’t 
come up when he did, with orders for us to 
retire, 1 don’t believe anything would have 
got them to stop.” 

“Ah!” said Enderby slowly, “ I would 
give a good deal if we Aad a hundred and 
fifty of your men there, Adderly ; I expect 
we shall want every man we have to get 
out of this mess.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips 
when a distant shot rang out in the still 
night. The four men started to their feet 
as if electrified, and began hurriedly ad- 
justing their belts and weapons. 

“Now for it!” muttered Ponsonby 
grimly to Hawkins as they passed out has- 
tily into the compound. 

All round could be heard the hurry of 
feet and the clang of arms as the little gar- 
rison fell in to take its part. Enderby 
was mounting his charger when a horse- 
man dashed up and a deep voice called 
through the gloom, “Is that you, En- 
derby?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the staff-officer as 
the tall, soldierly figure of the commandant 
approached. 

“ You heard that shot, I suppose,” said 
the colonel, ‘it seemed to come from the 


want you. You are Adderly of the 
| 150th?” continued he, as his eye caught 
| sight of the red sash. 

Adderly saluted as he replied in the 
affirmative. 

“J heard,” pursued the colonel, “ that 
you had been sent from Indraghar with 
those despatches. I am very hopeful of 
your regiment arriving in time to pull us 
through. I have received word that they 
started early this morning, and, though the 
road is long, such a regiment as yours is 
will spare no effort, I well know. If we 
can hold out four or five hours, I feel con- 
fident we shall be all right.” 

The brave old soldier spoke so cheerily 
that his hearers felt inspirited, though 
Adderly could hear Enderby mutter, as he 
shook his head, “ Forty miles in sixteen 
hours —and such a road!” 

The men had now mustered at their 
posts, and a profound stillness reigned ; 
every ear was being strained to hear what 
next might happen. “I shall appoint you 
to my staff, Adderly,” said the colonel 
with a kind smile, “as you are unat- 
tached.” Adderly saluted and thanked 
him. No braver young fellow wore her 
Majesty’s uniform than Paul Adderly, but 
he could feel his heart thumping with ex- 
citement. It was a hot, murky night; the 
day had been very sultry. Occasional 
flashes of lightning flickering in the sky 
in the direction of the graveyard be- 
tokened the approach of one of those 
storms common at thattime of year. The 
stillness was oppressive, men could hear 
one another breathing as every nerve was 
strained by suspense. They had not long 
to wait. Through the still hot air there 
rang out a musket-shot, followed by two 
others at a close interval, from the direc- 
tion of the enemy. Hardly had the third 
shot reached the ears of the garrison when 
a blinding flash of lightning almost imme- 
diately above the graveyard made its 
white walls plainly visible from the can- 
tonment. An appalling crash of thunder 
followed, when Adderly with a loud shout 
cried, “‘The regiment has come up! the 
regiment has come up!” 

As the colonel turned to him in amaze- 
ment, Adderly continued excitedly, “I 
heard our bugle-call. I would know it in 
a thousand! There it is again! Don’t 
you hear it?” 

The colonel with wild hopes listened 
intently. 

“IT hear nothing,” said he after a pause, 
with disappointment in his tones. ‘“ Did 





direction of the graveyard. Stay, Pon-| 
sonby,” he added, turning to him, “I may | 
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you hear anything, Enderby?” 
“I heard something certainly, sir,” an- 
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swered Enderby, “but it sounded more 
like a Pandy horn to my ear!” 

“* Nonsense !” cried Adderly impatient- 
ly, his excitement causing him to overlook 
etiquette. ‘Do you imagine I could be 
mistaken as to the bugle-call of my own 
regiment? ‘There! There! I hear it 
again!” 

His eager confidence impressed the 
colonel, who almost dared, against his 
judgment, to hope it might be true. 

“God grant it may be so!” he mur- 
mured fervently. The scattered shots had 
now developed into volleys of musketry, 
ming!ed with sounds of shouts and yells. 

“One would think they were attacking 
the graveyard,” said the colonel under his 
breath to Enderby. 

Enderby sighed as he answered, “ They 
will soon, I fear, find out their mistake.” 

“ Well! d—— it, man!” said his chief, 
somewhat impatiently. ‘“ You don’t mean 
to say I ought to have kept that piquet 
out there to be cut up! It would take 
one hundred and fifty of the best British 
soldiers that ever fired a musket to hold 
such a place for one hour against such 
a host. How could I spare them from 
here?” 

Enderby made no reply. A marked 
diminution in the firing caused other 
thoughts to occupy him. 

“ They are coming on here, sir, depend 
upon it,” saidhe. ‘ They have found out 
the graveyard is unoccupied, and we shall 
have them here directly.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Adderly. 
“]T feel sure the regiment has come up. 
There!” he added sharply, as a shot was 
heard, “is that nearer?” 

“That certainly was farther off,” re- 
marked the colonel, ‘and seemed to be 
more to the right.” 

Two or three more shots followed, 
which, even to the still sceptical Enderby, 
were obviously more and more distant. 

“ Ponsonby!” called out the colonel, 
“take your troop and reconnoitre cau- 
tiously towards the graveyard. If you 
come across the roth, put yourself under 
the colonel’s orders, but send back an or- 
derly with the intelligence to me.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied Ponsonby, 
and in a few minutes the rattling sabres 
and clattering hoofs of the cavalry were 
heard as they left the cantonment. 

A long silence ensued, full of excite- 
ment. The storm had passed off, the 
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musketry had ceased, and no sound broke 
the stillness of the night save now and 
then low whispers from the men, who 
were standing motionless in the ranks. 
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Suddenly, after a silence that seemed an 
age to the young man, Adderly caught the 
sound of galloping hoofs. ‘ Here is an 
orderly back, sir,” he whispered to Colo- 
nel Prendergast, and in a few moments a 
dragoon dashed up and saluted the com- 
mandant. ‘“ Major Ponsonby sent me to 
say, sir, that he hadn’t come across none 
of our troops, but that the enemy had re- 
tired — panic, | think he said, sir ; they’ve 
chucked away their muskets and weapons, 
the ground’s reg’lar strewed with ’em just 
beyond the graveyard.” Colonel Prender- 
gast and Enderby looked at one another 
in amazement. 

“Where is Major Ponsonby?” asked 
the commandant. 

“Major Ponsonby, sir, told me to say 
he was going on a mile or so further to 
reconnoitre, but that he weuld be back 
soon.” 

“ But do you mean to say that there 
were no signs of any European troops — 
of the r5oth?” asked Colonel Prender- 
gast, completely puzzled. 

“No, sir. None whatever,” answered 
the trooper. 

The colonel dismissed him, and, turning 
to his staff, said, ‘“* Very extraordinary. 
What do you make of it, Enderby?” 
That officer, however, could only shrug 
his shoulders. 

The tension had been very great. The 
general relief was such that, when a sec- 
ond orderly dashed up with the news that 
the enemy had, from some unexplained 
cause, been panic-stricken, were retiring, 
and consequently unlikely to make a fur- 
ther attack that night, the long pent-up 
excitement of the men found vent in a 
ringing cheer. A little later Colonel 
Prendergast and his two staff-officers sat 
smoking in the chief’s bungalow. Rest 
was felt to be impossible, at least until 
Ponsonby should return. 

“It is really incomprehensible,” re- 
marked the. colonel slowly. “I can't 
imagine what kept them off!” 

“T have an idea, colonel,” said Ender- 
by, who, from his staff training, was never 
at a loss for a why and a wherefore. “1 
fancy I see how it occurred, I think the 
fellows made sure that we should have an 
outpost in the graveyard. They probably 
crept up to it close and then fired. The 
walls would echo the shot, and the sound 
may have led them to think they were 
really engaged with us. Once grant that, 
and then you can imagine that the sort of 
panic which attacks the best troops occa- 
sionally (especially in night fighting) seized 
them, and the mystery is solved.” 

















“ An ingenious explanation, Enderby,” 
commented the colonel. “A little far- 
fetched perhaps, but I really can’t think of 
any other; unless,” he added, half laugh- 
ing, “‘ one goes to the supernatural.” 

Enderby smiled, perhaps a little con- 
temptuously. He had served under 
Colonel Prendergast for some time, and, 
while he could not help admiring the chiv- 
alrous character of his brave old chief, he 
had often come across a vein of romance 
in his nature which, to Enderby’s matter- 
of-fact mind, seemed a deplorable weak- 
ness. 

“Natives seem easily frightened,” ob- 
served Adderly. ‘ Hawkins, who was on 
piquet in the graveyard to-day, was telling 
us how nervous his men were.” 

“ Nervous! how nervous?” asked the 
colonel with curiosity. 

“Well,” answered Adderly, ‘“‘ Hawkins 
seemed to think some superstitious fear 
on account of being near the white sol- 
diers’ graves got hold of them. He said 
they even petitioned to be stationed out- 
side, because they heard queer noises and 
all sorts of things. He seemed to think 
they were quite demoralized with funk.” 

The colonel looked thoughtful as he 
puffed at his cheroot. 

Enderby smiled again. 

‘“*Good heavens!” said he to himself, 
“how can the man be so childish? I 
verily believe he thinks there was some- 
thing supernatural about it all!” 

At this moment there was a bustle out- 
side. 

“There is Ponsonby at last!” cried 
the colonel eagerly, and in a few moments 
the tall cavalry officer entered. 

“| have brought in a prisoner, colonel,” 
said he, “and also the dead body of a mu- 
tineer, which we believe to be that of Mfr 
Khan himself, their leader.” 

After hearing all Ponsonby had to re- 
port, the colonel desired him to send for 
the prisoner. 

Ponsonby could throw no light on the 
cause of the panic, nor had he come 
across any signs of the r5oth. 

“Enderby here thinks he can account 
for it,” observed Adderly, and he repeated 
the staff-officer’s explanation. 

Ponsonby laughed as he heard it. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ there cer- 
tainly is anecho there. I can bear witness 
to the fact. As we were riding back, just 
as we were passing the graveyard, on the 
road between the gate and that fakir’s 
tomb on the other side, we heard you fel- 
lows cheering in the cantonment, so my 
men, tokeep you company, I suppose, also 
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set up a cheer. By George! a cheer 
echoed back from the graveyard that quite 
startled us! It was exactly as if a lot of 
men were in there, cheering us as we 
passed !” 

“I’m sure that’s how it was,” said En- 
derby quietly. 

At this momenta tall, grey-haired officer 
appeared at the door. 

“Come in, doctor!” cried the colonel. 

The surgeon entered. 

“TI have just been examining the body 
of the mutineer Ponsonby brought in,” 
said he. ‘ What is singular is that there 
is no wound on his body, or any mark or 
sign to show what caused his death.” 

“ Lightning,” suggested Enderby, as he 
lay back in his chair and blew a cloud of 
smoke from his lips. 

“‘ Most singular!” said the colonel, ig- 
noring Enderby’s remark ; ‘‘ where did you 
find him, Ponsonby?” 

“In the gateway of the graveyard,” 
replied Ponsonby. ‘“ He was lying on his 
face with his hands stretched out in front 
of him.” 

‘** He seems to have died in great pain,” 
observed the doctor. ‘His face is dis- 
torted with the most ghastly expression of 
pain orfear. A horrid sight! Ofcourse, 
I suppose, if it were thought necessary, I 
could find out the cause of death, but I 
can only say that from the examination 
I have made, I could find nothing.” 

“Here is the prisoner, colonel,” ex- 
claimed Ponsonby as the tramp of feet 
was heard in the compound. 

The mutineer was brought in. 

He was a fine Jad, dressed in rich cloth- 
ing, and seemed to have held some posi- 
tion of rank. 

He glanced quickly round the room, 
and gave a perceptible start as his eyes 
fell on Adderly. He salaamed abjectly 
to all the officers. 

‘Colonel Prendergast was not only a pro- 
ficient Hindustani scholar, but was also 
well versed in most of the Oude dialects. 
Finding the prisoner little conversant with 
the former language, he inquired where 
he came from, and at once commenced a 
fluent examination in the man’s own patois. 
After some time, in the midst of a voluble 
speech (unintelligible to all the officers ex- 
cept the colonel), the man paused abruptly, 
and pointed to Adderly’s sash. 

The colonel continued the examination 
at some length, and finally dismissed the 
prisoner, under escort, to the guard-room, 

The colonel did not speak for some 
minutes after the man had been removed, 
but sat looking grave and thoughtful, 











* T don’t know what to think!” he broke | 
out at length. “The man must be mad 
or drunk. He swears positively that the 
graveyard was full of white soldiers | 
dressed in red coats with sashes just like | 
Adderley’s there. He was most circum- 
stantial — swore he saw them firing over 
the walls.” 

** Wonderful thing, funk on the top of 
bhang ! ” remarked Enderby sententiously. 

“He declares,” pursued the colonel, 
“that he was close behind Mfr Khan when 
they attacked the graveyard, and that he 
saw him struck down by a small Feringhi 
with one eye and a gash across his face. 
He says that the Feringhi had the face of 
a Shaitdn, and that he fled from fear of 
him.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Ponsonby, “he 
must have been very drunk!” 

“They do give their men bhang be- 
fore they go into action, I know,” observed 
Enderby. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the colonel, 
rising as he spoke, “ thank God, the place 
is saved! As it is nearly day now, I think 
we had better get some rest.” 

The officers rose, and all were about to 
leave when a European sergeant, appear- 
ing at the door, saluted and said, ‘* The 
150th are just coming in, sir!” 

“Hurrah!” cried Adderley, dashing 
out into the compound. *‘ Impossible!” 
said Enderby. All the officers went into 
the verandah and began eagerly to scan 
the road towards the graveyard. 

There sure enough, in the grey dawn, 
could be seen a column of British troops 
approaching the station, and shortly after 
the red sashes of the old regiment were 
swinging into the cantonment, welcomed 
by the little garrison with cheer upon 
cheer. 


. . . 


Some weeks after these events Colonel 
Prendergast and Captain Enderby were 
riding out in the afternoon of a sultry day 
round the cantonment. Their road led 
past the old graveyard. The colonel sud- 
denly pulled up as he passed the gate. 

“T have a fancy,” said he, “to try this 
wonderful echo. It was here, I think, 
Ponsonby said he had noticed it?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Enderby, “here is 
the gate on the left and the fakir’s tomb 
on the right.” 

The colonel gave a loud shout. 
hear no echo,” said he. 

He tried a louder shout without effect, 
and Enderby, too, raised his voice in vain. 
They moved to other spots, but no 
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echo answered their repeated efforts. 
“ Strange!” said the colonel thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps the wind to-day (such as 
there is) is in a different quarter,” sug- 
gested Enderby with his usual ready ex- 
planation. 

“ Very likely,” said the colonel shortly, 
and they turned their horses’ heads home- 
wards. 

They glanced at the open gate of the 
graveyard, where the dusty graves were 
scorching in the sultry August sun, which 
cast the shadow of one tall, fantastic tomb- 
stone standing in front of the gate almost 
to their horses’ feet. 

As they passed, the colonel turned his 
face towards the cemetery and saluted. 

And Enderby, like a good staff-officer, 
saluted too! 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE REIGN OF THE “NOUVELLES 

COUCHES” IN FRANCE. 

THERE was a time, not long ago, when 
the sympathies of the world were given 
cordially and almost wnreservedly to 
France. We have now reached a period 
when sympathies have, in general, disap- 
peared, and when antipathies have, almost 
as generally, grown upin their place. For 
this there are two main reasons, one 
moral, the other political; one negative, 
the other positive. The first is that 
France has ceased to be the universal 
charmer, that the character, the capacities, 
and the attitude of the French have so 
completely changed that they no longer 
please. The second is that the situation 
of France has now become so complicated 
and so menacing, it is now so laden with 
difficulties at home and with ill-will abroad, 
it seems to offer so many and such varied 
risks, that Europe is looking not only with 
deep attention, but also with alarm, at the 
consequences which may ensue from so 
strained and so precarious a condition of 
things. And these feelings of interest and 
apprehension are intensified and sharp- 
ened by the impression which exists al- 
most everywhere that the disappearance 
of the former brilliant example, and the 
decline of the former beneficial influence, 
of France constitute a loss for all her 
neighbors —for the reason that Europe 
cannot afford to be deprived, through the 
waning of one of her constituent parts, of 
any portion of her associated stock of 
merits, faculties, or potentialities; and, 
still more, by the conviction that damage 




















to France means damage to the world, 
and that the dangers which seem to be 
looming over France, and to grow more 
grave and threatening as time advances, 
will, in some unknown degree and form, 
become, almost necessarily, dangers for 
other lands as well. By a not unnatural 
reaction between causes and effects, the 
belief in the reality of this mutual peril is 
adding, in certain countries, to the senti- 
ment of irritation, and even of desire for 
repression, with which France was already 
regarded by them. In other centres, 
where traces of the one universal admira- 
tion and affection for France can still be 
detected, the common risk produces, on 
the contrary, an earnest wish that, for 
France’s own sake, as well as for all the 
world besides, she may be stopped on her 
downward road before she has _ herself 
worked out, or before she has provoked 
others into working out, the fulness of the 
harm which she appears to be preparing. 
It is especially from the latter point of 
view that we English are contemplating 
the situation. Those amongst us who have 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the present condition of Continental opin- 
ion in its more intimate forms are well 
aware that it has indicated of late years, 
especially in certain regions, a hostility 
to France which has never existed on this 
side of the Channel, and that, of those 
European powers who still wish well to 
France, it is we, most certainly, who are 
animated by the most hearty and most 
sincere good feeling towards her. Of 
course things are not always smooth be- 
tween France and England; of course, 
occasionally, each side sulks against the 
other; but we all know here, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that we have nothing 
to gain, and may have a vast deal to lose, 
by any misfortunes which fall on France, 
and that we should profoundly deplore to 
see her suffer. But even we, with all our 
cordiality for her — perhaps even because 
of our cordiality —are watching with anx- 
iety the development of her fate. We 
cannot shut our eyes to what all Europe 
sees; we cannot pretend to ignore, be- 
cause we have warm sympathies for 
France, that she appears to be sweeping 
on, as if impelled by a wave of destiny, to 
a new crisis in her history, a crisis which 
may lead to any results whatever, fore- 
seen or unforeseen, imaginable or unimag- 
inable. Her enemies — of whom she now 
has many—do not conceal their hope 
that she will come out enfeebled and 
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| friends —of whom she now has few — 
| continue to believe that, however much 
she may be changed, she is still a neces- 
sary element of the world’s life; that she 
must be preserved because we cannot get 
on withcut her, and that, whatever fresh 
afflictions may be in store for her, the 
astonishing elasticity and recuperative 
power of which she has given so many 
proofs in the past will enable her to sur- 
mount them. But, at the best, however 
different be the motives and the points of 
view, both foes and friends are convinced 
that France is travelling towards trouble, 
and that the eventualities of her future 
deserve to be counted as the gravest of 
the many anxieties of our time. As this 
is, undeniably, the general direction of 
the sentiment of Europe, both public and 
governmental, it may be interesting to 
consider what has been the action of the 
men of France in bringing about the pres- 
ent situation. 

In attempting to define and describe 
any one of the elements of the present 
complicated and menacing situation of 
France, a difficulty of an unusual nature 
presents itself at the outset. Europe per- 
ceives, in that situation, a certain number 
of appearances which it regards as facts. 
The French themselves, on the contrary, 
deny — not perhaps in words, but in su 
stance and in effect — that they are facts 
at all. Appearances which are viewed as 
facts outside France, because all distant 
spectators agree as to the value of the 
evidence and, especially, as to the inter- 
pretation to be put upon it, are not counted 
as facts in France, because there the evi- 
dence changes in aspect, in value, and in 
meaning, with the individual point of view 
of each beholder. For instance, no one 
can pretend to assert, so far as French 
impressions can be taken as a guide, that 
it is an accepted fact that the republic has 
governed either well or badly. A ques- 
tion of that character seems in foreign 
eyes to be easily susceptible of decision, 
according to the nature of the proofs sup- 
plied; but in France this question, like 
nearly every other consideration relating 
to the actual condition of the country, d2- 
pends not on what foreigners regard as 
proof, but on personal opinion exclusively. 
Evidence is allowed to have no share in 
obtaining a generally admitted answer to 
it; appreciation alone, not testimony, de- 
cides it. In most other countries there 
is a line drawn somewhere between the 
certainties and uncertainties of contem- 
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poraneous history; opinion is not per- 
mitted to be everything; demonstration 
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also counts for something. But in France | and that is why Europe persists in point- 
just now it is impossible to demonstrate | ing to them and in insisting that they are 
anything whatever, excepting to the satis- jthere, But the character, the conduct, and 
faction of one perhaps out of the many | the acts of men have, by their origin and 
groups into which the nation is broken up. | nature, far less of ascertainable reality 


The present situation of the French pre- 
sents to them no facts, no truths, but only 
subjects of dispute. When therefore for- 
eigners consult them as to the realities of 
the position, they find with much bewil- 
derment that, according to the French 
themselves, there ars no universally ac- 
knowledged realities, that every opinion 
is contradicted, that every assertion is de- 
nied, that every authority is rejected, that 
every evidence is impugned. Foreigners 
observe —not only because they have 
eyes of their own, but also because the 
French cry out to them to look —that 
the Parliament decides nothing, that it 
frequently destroys ministries, but rarely 
produces law; that every newspaper in 
France attacks something every day, and 
generally a good many things at once; 
that in private conversations each detail 
of the condition of the country is depicted, 
according to the standpoint of the speaker, 
as either odious or admirable, and that 
even the government augment the diffi- 
culty of judgment for the reason that they 
agree permanently on nothing except the 
immortal principle of the indestructibility 
of the republic. 

The inquiring foreigner finds himself, 
therefore, in a very unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, and the longer he lives in France 
the greater becomes the tangle. Every 
one of his informants, both public and 
private, contradicts all the others, and the 
more informants he takes the trouble of 
applying to, the more contradictions does 
he accumulate. So the resident foreigner, 
if he wants any clear impressions at all, is 
forced to form them for himself as best 
he can. 

The action of men in France, in the 
sense considered here, means, not their 
social, moral, or intellectual action, but 
their purely political action — that is to 
say, the form and quality of their opera- 
tion in creating the actual political situa- 
tion of their country. Now, directly we 


look closely to that operation, we see that | 
the difficulty of procuring evidence from 


the French as to realities concerning 
things presents itself with even greater 


force (if possible) as to realities regarding | 


men. Things have a solidity proper to 
themselves, which cannot be taken alto- 
gether away from them; however much 
facts may be discussed, distorted, or de- 


nied, they continue, all the same, to exist, | 





about them; they are far more open to 
comments, inferences, and suppositions ; 
and in a country cut up, as France is, into 
parties, groups, sections, and sub-sections, 
where the entire situation, interior and 
exterior, is of an exceptional and abnormal 
kind, and where the inherent excitability 
of the race is stimulated by the irritating 
friction of political hates, the motives, 
the objects, and the processes of men may 
assume almost as many colors and exhibit 
almost as many aspects as there are look- 
ers-on to judge them. As concerns this 
division of the question, therefore, for- 
eigners can, without much hesitation, 
agree somewhat with the French, and ad- 
mit that the politicians of France stand up 
before the world under conditions which 
render it embarrassing to judge them by 
ordinary standards. The task is compli- 
cated, too, by the special characteristics 
of the French politicians of our day, and 
by their marked unlikeness to their neigh- 
bors. They are the outcome of a partic- 
ular situation which has developed in 
them peculiarities proper to themselves ; 
they are a local product; they have little 
or no connection with the great circle of 
European government; they are outsiders ; 
they are one of the symptoms of the na- 
tional isolation, At least they seem to 
foreigners to be all this. We are obliged, 
therefore, to start with the acknowledg- 
ment that it would be unjust to weigh 
them as we weigh the public men of other 
countries. The French themselves, how- 
ever, who demand so much consideration 
from strangers, show less generosity to 
their own people in this respect, and in 
the indiscriminate complaints which now 
are echoing over France, men come in for 
unlimited abuse. The government and 
the Parliament are blamed furiously for 
everything, but the great and constantly 
repeated charge against the men who com- 
pose them is that not one of them exercises 
any influence outside his little set. 

Now this, though absolutely true, does 
not appear to foreigners to constitute a 
basis of fair accusation. On the contrary, 
it would seem to us quite wonderful if, 
under the present conditions of French 
public life, any man, whatever be his 
faculties, had succeeded in acquiring 
power over others. Since Gambetta died 
no one has been able to guide a party, or 
even a group of other men. What are 
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called groups in France have chairmen, 
and vice-chairmen, and secretaries, and 
other officials whose titles are unknown 
in England; there are all sorts of fourth 
and fifth class authorities, there are un- 
numbered varieties of non-commissioned 
officers; but there is not one single cap- 
tain. There is not one man of whom it 
can be said that he has shown the true 
qualities of a leader. The French pro- 
claim all this most vigorously, and for- 
eigners agree entirely with their view; 
only, when the French go on to say —as 
they generally do—that the non-appear- 
ance of superior men in France is caused 
by the non-existence of any superior men 
at all, we cease to follow them. The con- 
viction of most strangers is that, though 
it may be a fact that, as the French com- 
plain, there is no one man in France who 
is capable of being a chief, the cause lies 
less in the insufficiency of men than in the 
nature of the situation, which renders it 
impossible, both morally and materially, 
that, even if such a man existed, he 
could force his way out of the crowd and 
struggle to the top. The jealousies, the 
suspicions, the clamors against superior- 
ity of every kind, and the aimost savage 
hate with which it is regarded, the 
determination to drag down, but never 
to lift up, and to recognize merit for no 
other purpose than to extirpate it, which 
are, as we see in France, the natural prod- 
ucts of democracy in action, create tower- 
ing barriers in the way of every one who 
tries to reach the front; and though it has 
been proved, in France itself, at other 
periods and under other political condi- 
tions, that such obstacles as these can be 
swept away by a true combatant, it seems 
most unlikely that any combatant, how- 
ever strong, could, as things stand now, 
assemble in his hands the weapons of 
success. Of course, in the opinion of 
foreigners, the nation needs a man, and 
has been needing one for seventeen years ; 
of course it seems to us that, as no place 
is occupied, every place is accessible, and 
even the more accessible because, as 
there have been no occupants, no places 
have been defined, and because all places 
can therefore be created by the persons 
who may be competent to fillthem. And 
yet, notwithstanding this immense open- 
ness of the ground, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that, without war, Jlébiscite, or 
revolution, any place can be invented or 
any occupant be found for it. The presi- 
dency of the republic is not a place in 
this sense, it is simply a post. The office 
of minister is not a place. The French 
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declare — their newspapers assert it every 
day — that such functions require no fit- 
ness and no capacity, and that they can be 
discharged by anybody. They look upon 
a minister as the accidental temporary 
manager of a branch of the administration 
of the country ; they say that he leads no- 
body and that he is a guide to nobody, for 
everybody is aware (especially the clerks 
in his own ministry) that every thing he 
does will probably be undone, a few weeks 
afterwards, by his successor. Outside 
the presidency and the ministry there is 
nothing. A real place before the nation 
—a place of power, name, and honor, a 
personal place established on the personal 
value of the holder—has not existed 
since M. Thiers resigned; and even the 
place he held, though peculiar to himself 
and to his strange nature, was altogether 
incomplete and was not at all of a kind to 
satisfy a truly great man. M. Thiers 
argued, threatened, lectured, coaxed, and 
blustered, but he never dominated; his 
ability was immense, but it never rose to 
genius, and, as the place that is waiting 
to be taken requires genius, he never 
could have filled it, even if it had been 
invented for him. Gambetta came nearer 
to genius, without reaching it, but he had 
less ability and, especially, less knowledge 
than M. Thiers, and was equally unfit, 
though for different reasons. And noone 
else has ever approached a place. 

The question of the reason why is of 
infinite interest and importance; it is in- 
deed, perhaps, the most important of all 
the questions which present themselves 
in France, for if this generation is in real- 
ity as poor and as incapable as the French 
themselves so loudly assert, if it does not 
possess and cannot produce in this hour 
of need one single man who has within 
him the stuff of a great citizen, then the 
chances of the future and of the republic 
would grow blacker than they look al- 
ready, and revolution would stand out 
before us as the only and inevitable re- 
source. If,onthe contrary, there is some- 
where in reserve a real man, who has 
within him the might to lay hold of France, 
to make of her a wise and honored repub- 
lic, and to lead her, constitutionally and 
by loyal means, by pure personal will and 
skill, to health and hope, then Europe 
might begin to breathe more quietly and 
to look with less uneasiness at France. 
The answer to this great question would 
seem to depend on the formation in 
France of astate of the public mind which 
would render possible the utilization of 
genius, will, and patriotism, if they can be 
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found united in a man. At this present 
moment, and so long as the actual condi- 
tion of national feeling remains durable, 
no man could come, for the double reason 


that directly he showed himself he would | 


be stoned down by jealousies, crushed, 
chained, expelled, and that, unless he em- 
ployed revolutionary processes (in which 
case he would not be the man imagined 
here), he would have no means of action 
at his disposal. It must be owned that 
there is, thus far, no sign whatever of the 
approach of such a man; but that side of 
the question is only negative; the other 
side — the existence of a situation which 
would not endure a man unless he came 
in by force and maintained himself by 
force — is altogether positive. Before a 
man can rise, to clean out and sustain the 
republic, the nation must be brought to 
recognize that it needs a man, and to wel- 
come him if he apvear:. 

If anything can be admitted as a fact in 
the present condition of France, it would 
seem, for these reasons, to be a fact that, 
if men have done nothing for her since 
1871, it is not only because there have 
been no men, but also, and much more, 
because, if men had appeared, they would 
have been powerless. If this view be cor- 
rect, the question of men presents itself, 
for the moment, with much diminished 
importance, and the incapacities and the 
shortcomings of men are less to be re- 
gretted. Nationally we may lament for 
France that she should be so poor in men, 
but, politically, we are led by the evi- 
dence to believe that real men could have 
done little if they had existed, and that, 
therefore, the want of them has had but 
little influence on the career of France 
thus far. 

Amongst the senators and deputies it 
would be difficult to indicate one really 
remarkable personality. Some of them 
are more visible and more talked about 
than others, but even the more visible are 
not prominent, as prominence is under- 
stood elsewhere; they are less effaced, 
that is all. They float about with the 
tide; if they are on the Republican side 
they come up to the surface for a while — 
that is to say, they get into a passing min- 
istry; they are rather obscurely seen 
while they drift upon the temporary wave, 
and then they sink down again. Few of 
them have shown the qualities which en- 
able some men to stand up, even a little, 
above others. They say of each other 
that they are mediocrities (that is, indeed, 
one of the very rare points upon which 
they all appear to agree), and though each 


|one of them may think that he himself 
| forms an exception to the rule, the con- 
|viction that France is passing through 
|a period of entire dearth of men may be 
said to exist almost universally amongst 
them. And if they did not think sothem- 
selves, the newspapers would keep them 
alive to the feeling of their littleness, for 
the press of every opinion spends its time 
in telling them how incapable and how 
useless they are, and even in urging them 
to get out of the way and make room 
for something better. We, however, who 
contemplate the members of the French 
Parliament form a different point of view, 
have no motive for mixing them all up to- 
gether, as the French do, in a general 
condemnation ; and, though we cannot fail 
to see that the French are right in describ- 
ing the general level as low, we think it is 
just to discriminate a little. In this at- 
tempt we have to rely on ourselves almost 
entirely ; the information we get from the 
French scarcely discriminates at all; as 
has been said already, it is all pure party 
praise or pure party abuse. If, however, 
we can succeed in taking fair account of 
the special conditions alluded to just now, 
under which Frenchmen of our day are 
working, we shall be able to arrive at a 
conclusion sufficiently near the truth to 
suffice for our English needs. 

In the French Parliament there are per- 
haps a dozen men whose names are really 
known in Europe. Two of them stand 
out, not exactly above, but distinctly apart 
from, all the others. Those two men are 
M. Jules Ferry and M. de Freycinet. The 
tide has brought them to the top more 
often and more conspicuously than any of 
their fellows, and they have been able, 
in different directions and by different 
causes, to exercise before Europe more 
perceptible power than others. If pos- 
terity should decide that any Frenchmen 
of our time deserve a place in history it 
is they, presumably, who will occupy that 
place. Each of them has shown talent 
peculiar to himself; neither of them has 
achieved results proportioned to his tal- 
ent; neither of them has established prin- 
ciples or opened out a road for France. 
And here comes in at once the need to 
take account of circumstances without 
which, in the present state of France, no 
opinion can be fairly formed. One of 
these men has been beaten by circum- 
stances ; he has been savagely attacked 
| for acts which, now that they can be dis- 
| passionately judged, are seen to have left 
| no consequences behind them. The other 
one has, almost constantly, been served 
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by circumstances, and even his most mani- 
fest mistakes have not been hindrances to 
him. 

The first one, M. Jules Ferry, has 
proved that he has in him the material of 
a statesman ; he has exhibited many of 
the qualities and capacities which confer 
superiority ; patience, prudence, persever- 
ance, resource, courage, eloquence, the 
power of work and the management of 
men, have all been shown by him in ac- 
tion. And yet he has been beaten by 
circumstances so pitiful, and by accusa- 
tions so baseless, that foreigners cannot 
comprehend how arace which claims to be 
generous can show such injustice as he 
has had to bear. His countrymen — most 
of them, at all events —have taken him 
into hate because one day, when he was 
minister, a telegram arrived announcing 
a defeat in Tonkin; it was found out after- 
wards that the telegram was wildly exag- 
gerated, and, indeed, altogether erroneous, 
and furthermore at the very moment it 
arrived M. Ferry was negotiating with 
China a satisfactory treaty of peace, which 
was concluded a few days later. All that, 
however, has counted for nothing; a vic- 
tim was wanted to satisfy the national tem- 
per, and just as “ traitors ” were invented 
and shrieked at from time to time during 


the war of 1870, so M. Ferry was howled 
down in 1885 and has been howled down 


ever since. He had committed the crime 
of beginning to show that he was capable, 
so the French would have him no more. 
But the foreigners who know France best 
regard him as the ablest Frenchman of 
the time, and regret, for the sake of 
France, that, for such utterly insufficient 
reasons, he should be excluded from all 
active share in the government of his 
country. The French would say, of 
course, that the Tonkin affair is not the 
sole motive of the ostracism which weighs 
upon him; they would urge that the Op- 
portunists (the group to which M. Ferry 
belongs, and of which he is more com- 
pletely the chief than any one else is of 
any other group) have lost all chance of 
power, and that he is fading with them. 
To this it may be answered that, what- 
ever be the fate of the Opportunists as a 
party, M. Ferry is an individuality of such 
mark that it is illogical of the French to 
complain that they have no man, if, having 
in him something very like one, they re- 
fuse to use him. He comes nearer than 
any other living Frenchman to the idea 
that other nations entertain of what a 
statesman should be, and it looks almost 
certain that he would really be a statesman 
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if the condition and the organization of 
France permitted a statesman to exist. 
M. de Freycinet has not the same 
grounds for complaining of circumstances; 
he has never wasted time in trying to con- 
quer them or rise above them; he has 
found it easier to accept them as allies, 
and has been greatly favored by them. 
His position may therefore be judged with 
less allowances for the action of fate, and 
with more exact measure of his own share 
in creating it than that of M. Jules Ferry. 
Itis manifest that he owes it to the two 
characteristics of ambition and charm 
which are so remarkably developed in his 
character. Those two dispositions, which 
are almost always in contradiction with 
each other, and which nature, recognizing 
the contradiction, scarcely ever unites in 
the same person, co-exist, exceptionally 
and affectionately, in his case. The ex- 
planation of the amalgamation is that his 
charm is dry; it is gentle but not tender, 
persuasive but not convincing, enticing 
but not contenting, subduing but not win- 
ning. And yet, despite its strange and 
even discordant peculiarities, there is no 
denying that it is charm, and very real 
charm, for its effects are there to prove it. 
Its combination with ambition is so in- 
tense in the character of M. de Freycinet, 
so almost chemically complete, that the 
spectator feels instinctively, when looking 
at him, that his ambition would be of little 
service to him if it were not so prodi- 
giously well served by charm, and that his 
charm would lose its meaning and its ap- 
plication if it were not employed to aid 
his ambition. The dexterity with which 
he works is, as a matter of art, both de- 
lightful and instructive to look onat. In 
all that relates to the management of men, 
his capacity is amazing; he is an able ad- 
ministrator, a seductive though too placid 
orator, and, above all, a wonderful profiter 
by opportunities. But yet, with all these 
qualities and many more besides, the 
French public has never become con- 
vinced that he has a policy, or that, if he 
had one, he would hold toit. The great 
complaint of his countrymen against him 
is that he has no convictions, He has 
been, in politics, a drifter with the tide, 
and has landed on the beach more fre- 
quently than any other of the swimmers 
around him. He has been a lucky man, 
just as M. Jules Ferry has been an un- 
lucky one ; but ill luck, in the one case, 
has left behind a reputation of solidity of 
purpose which good luck, in the other 
case, has not bestowed. Personally M. 
de Freycinet is liked, but politically he is 
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not trusted. There is no sign in the air 
that he will be the coming man. | 

Of the other more or less conspicuous | 
members of the Chambers all that can be 
said is that none of them has yet become 
a really representative individuality. As 
the Left is the most tempestuous portion 
of the Parliament, it is on that side nat- 
urally that the more notable personages 
have made themselves perceptible. M. 
Floquet and M. Clémanceau, for instance, 
have been for years before the public, and 
though thus far they have produced noth- 
ing, they are always in view, are always 
talked about, and are always expected to 
do something. Still, with all their noto- 
riety, it is difficult to suppose that they 
can ever become leaders of the nation. 
Even if revolution begins, they would 
probably be driven out of sight very rap- 
idly by still more advanced citizens. Then 
there is M. Flourens, who attracted much 
attention and even sympathy in Europe 
as a successful foreign minister, but who 
has drifted out of sight and is now almost 
forgotten.in the crowd of deputies. There 
is M. Ribot, of the Left Centre, a moder- 
ate Republican, a good speaker, and a 
most respectable and respected man. 
There is M. de Mun, of the Right, an 
apostle but not a politician. There are 
M, de Cassagnac and M. Andrieux, who 
represent, on the Right and on the Left, 
boldness and wit of speech, sharpness and 
repartee in debate, and that quick percep- 
tiveness, that instantaneousness of apro- 
pos. which were once such general facul- 
ties of the Gallic mind, and which, alas! 
have now become so rare. And there area | 
few enthusiasts, and several doctrinarians, 
and lawyers, landowners, journalists and 
doctors. And to that short enumeration 
there is nothing else to add— excepting 
General Boulanger. 

It is, however, in our quality of foreign- 
ers that we feel the obligation to include 
General Boulanger in the list, for the 
majority of Frenchmen would certainly be 
disposed to deny that he has any right to be 
reckoned amongst the “men” of France. 
That he is regarded by certain of his | 
countrymen with sympathy and favor has 
been manifest for the last two years, and 
has been proved once more, recently, by 
the triple election of the 19th of August. | 
But there is no reason whatever to sup- | 
pose that, in the eyes of the French peo- 
ple as a whole, he represents either an 
idea or a plan of action. 





seemed to be so startlingly successful at 
certain moments, and so hopelessly cast 
away at others, his career has presented 
such a wild alternation of fantastic luck 
and sudden discomfiture, of triumphant 
trumpeting and of scornful sneers, that it 
is wise to make no prediction as to what 
may happen to him. At this particular 
instant his fortunes seem to be looking 
up, and though he has shown none of the 
capacities of a political leader, though he 
has disappointed nearly all of those who 
looked to him as a chief, still he is Bou- 
langer, the inventor of Boulangism, the 
representative of one of the phases of 
French fancy, the rider of the black horse, 
the brandisher of the tricolored flag, the 
appealer to the discontented. It looks 
improbable, according to present French 
opinion, that he will scramble into power, 
but, as the improbable is precisely what 
occurs habitually in France, he cannot be 
excluded — by foreigners at all events — 
from a place amongst the possible factors 
of the future. 

After looking, as we have just done, at 
the composition of the Parliament, it is 
difficult to deny that the French seem 
right when they proclaim, with a striking 
unanimity of bitterness, that their man- 
agers are nearly all mediocrities, with no 
training for the duties they venture to as- 
sume, without influence on the destinies 
of the country they pretended to govern. 
But when we pass from the elected to the 
electors, from the Parliament to the coun- 
try, the spectacle changes—so far, at 
least, as the Radicals are concerned. In 
the country the action of men counts for a 
good deal ; indeed it may be said that just 
as individuals are powerless and sterile at 
the top, so are they effective and pro- 
ductive at the bottom; just as they are 
impotent in the Parliament, so are they 
energetic in the village. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that France is now 
governed, practically, from the wine-shop, 
for it is there that the Radical majorities 
are secured. The struggle between the 
wine-shop and the chateau, between the 
turbulent Radical tradesman mayor and 
the languid Conservative gentleman who 
owns the land, ends, in the greater num- 
ber of cases, by the defeat of the gentle- 
man; and really, to us Englishmen, with 
our notions and our practice of the duties 
of landlords, with our resolute will to do 
our duty and hold our ground, it looks 


Yet the oscilla- | quite right and reasonable that the gen- 


tions of opinion about him have been so|tlemen should lose the battle, because 
frequent and so violent, fate has treated | they do not set to work the right way to 


him with such capriciousness, he has 


gain it. Torpid inertness and astounding 
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incapacity are the distinguishing marks of | 


posing him to be a Conservative, which 


most of the present French Conservatives ; | most owners are) has considered it to be 


there are, of course, exceptions ; there are 
amongst them men who fight and win, 
who work, and think, and toil to earn suc- 
cess ; several members of the Right are in 
that category, and deserve all the more 
admiration because of the rarity of their 
attitude. But on the other side effort is 
not exceptional, it is universal; it is not 
spasmodic, it is continuous. The Radi- 
cals, throughout the land, are struggling 
for the mastery with a restless and almost 
savage energy which really, in itself, merits 
success. It is impossible, with our ideas 
of duty, effort, and self-defence, not to 
praise the vigor of the Radicals and not to 
stare with amazement at the apathy of 
the Conservatives. The latter make, it is 
true, a sort of stand, but it is so weak, so 
utterly without heart and back-bone, that 
it seems by its very nature predestined to 
failure. 

The effects of this failure are seen more 
visibly in the towns than in the country, 
for in the towns hardly any Conservatives 
manage to get elected. But the causes 
are more easily perceptible in the country, 
because, there, the space for action is so 
much smaller. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts the struggle rarely reaches, in any 
immediate form, beyond the village ; but 
in the village it is violent, for it extends 
to all the dwellers, and brings into play | 
the bitterness of peasant jealousy, and all 
the small ferocities of local hate. In the 
towns it is not difficult to remain outside 
the reach of agitators, but in the villages 


it is impossible to fly from them. The | 


consequence is that political life is often 
very acute in the villages, and that most 
of them are the seat of the implacable 
rivalries which come into existence from 
below when the bottom finds that its turn 
has come and that it can crawl to the top. 
When an election occurs, under such cir- 
cumstances as these, all the details of the 
engagement can be observed, especially 
if it be for the municipal council of the 
commune, because in that case the local 
excitement is intenser than at a Parlia- 
mentary ballot, the result of which appeals 
less directly to the popular imagination. 

It is curious and instructive for a for- 
eigner to be staying in the neighboring 
chateau when such a fray comes off. No 
example reveals more clearly the present 
state of the relations between the gentle- 
men and the peasants, or puts in evidence 
with more distinctness the true nature of 





the arms employed and of the objects 
pursued in the struggle. The owner (sup- ; 


| his duty to form a list of candidates; he 


has had, probably, some difficulty in find- 
ing a sufficient number of his way of 
thinking, but he has managed somehow 
to complete his roll. The Radicals, on 
the contrary, have usually so many aspi- 
rants that their trouble is rather to avoid 
offending their friends by excluding them. 
With universal suffrage canvassing is dif- 
ficult, though extreme pressure from the 
people themselves is put on to the few 
electors who may be supposed to remain 
doubtful. Generally, however, especially 
in the smaller villages, every man’s 
thoughts are exactly known, and, except- 
ing in what the Conservatives call the 
‘** good departments,” where Monarchists, 
of various shades, are still elected, the 
gentleman is convinced that he will be 
beaten, and accepts his fate beforehand. 
He knows, too, in the majority of cases, 
that the Radicals will not win on political 
grounds properly so called; he knows 
that scarcely any of the peasants round 
him are Republicans in their hearts, or 
even care one atom for the republic; he 
knows that they will vete against him, not 
because he is a Monarchist, but out of 
envy and bitterness, out of the develop- 
ment of class hatreds, and because of the 
unceasing propagation amongst them of 
the theory of the right of the tiller to pos- 
sess the soil. He knows —as everybody 
knows now—that the considerations 
which animate the mass of the electors are 
social, not political; personal, not na- 
tional; and that he will be defeated not 
only by his own lukewarmness, but even 
more, by the skill and knowledge of human 
nature (particularly of peasant nature) 
which the Radical agitators exhibit in ex- 
citing individual interests and ambitions 
as motives for pretending to support the 
republic. 

This form of action enables the Radical 
wirepullers to group the village against 
the chateau and to organize a species of 
terrorism for the benefit of what they call 
the common cause against the common 
enemy; so that, excepting in the rare 
cases where the chateau has, from some 
special circumstances, retained a hold on 
the attachment, or (more probably) the in- 
terests, of the village, the result is a fore- 
gone conclusion. And then comes, after 
a one-sided combat which usually brings 
into light an extraordinary quantity of 
meannesses and 'Spites, the triumph of the 
victorious peasant over the defeated gen- 
tleman. The manifestation of that tri- 
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umph assumes many forms and brings 
painfully into evidence the consequences 
of the immense change which has occurred 
in the social organization of France, and 
of the apparently irremediable rupture 
between “the masses and the classes.” 
One man meets the loser in the village 
street, and asserts his supremacy by star- 
ing at him with a grin of crowing inso- 
lence. Another, still half-ashamed at the 
bottom of his heart, takes his cap off in- 
stinctively and says, with deprecatory 
sympathy and a disguised sneer, he is 
extremely sorry that Monsieur le Comte 
is not elected. And, in a hundred fash- 
ions, the whole place rejoices in the con- 
sciousness that another hole has been 
torn in the ragged flag of class superiority 
and that another stone has been added to 
the rising edifice of the people’s rights. 
But the governmental press of the depart- 
ment assures the earth that the village has 
voted nobly for the government and has 
proved its profound attachment to the re- 
public. So history is written. 

All this —which is what is happening 
in two-thirds of France—is undeniably 
the work of the village Radicals, of the 
wine-seller, the blacksmith, and the wheel- 
wright, and wonderfully well the work is 
done. The constantly improving organi- 
zation and the constantly extending action 
of the self-constituted local committees 
show what can be effected by resolute 
members of the crowd, declaring that they 
are laboring for the people ; and the prog- 
ress of the Radicals, almost throughout 
the country, is rendered all the more strik- 
ing by its contrast with the indifference 
and lethargy of their nominal opponents, 
who, as a rule, lie down and groan and say 
the country is going to perdition, as if it 
were no concern of theirs. When the 
Belgian Conservatives won their brilliant 
victory at the elections of 1884, and turned 
the Liberals out of power, the French 
declared enthusiastically that they would 
follow the example of their neighbors and 
would organize their forces. But they 
have done nothing of the kind thus far, in 
a practical and efficient way at least, and 
are falling more and more into the hands 
of the Radicals, for the reason that the 
latter, at all events, are working with en- 
ergetic wills, and have in the lower grades 
of their service, where jealousies have, 
thus far, small development, a set of active 
men at their disposal. It is they who 
are fashioning their country; it is they 
who are, politically, the effective men of 
France. 

Of course all this is a mere general 





sketch of the more salient features of the 
view, a sketch which omits lights and 
shades and questions of degree and the 
variations which result from the accidents 
of geographical position. Of course nei- 
ther the Radicals nor even the moderate 
Republicans (if there really be any such) 
are masters everywhere. At the French 
general election of 1885 about two-fifths 
of the votes recorded were given to Con- 
servatives, and, though a good deal of the 
ground then gained by the Right has been 
lost again since at bye-elections, it is man- 
ifest that there is in France a strong 
though fluctuating minority, discontented 
vaguely with what is, and wishing, not 
exactly for change, but for improvement. 
But that minority is not organized, and it 
is impossible to deny that the only stead 
ily productive political action whick now 
exists in France is exercised by the lower 
strata of Radicals. So far as seeming 
probabilities can be taken as guides (ex- 
perience shows how little they can be 
relied on in France), it looks as if the key 
to the future, for interior affairs, is in their 
hands. If there be any truth in that con- 
jecture, the persistent exertions of the 
Radical agitators, and the prevailing ab- 
sence of actively constituted opposition to 
them from the Conservatives, present, in 
their combination together, the essential 
characteristic of the present national ac- 
tion of Frenchmen, and it is a character- 
istic which offers little comfort to the 
well-wishers of France. 

It has been apparent for many years 
that what Gambetta called the nouvelles 
couches have been rapidly taking power 
away from the former governing classes, 
and have been drawing into their own 
hands, more and more, the various threads 
of government, both local and central. 
But the processes by which this change 
was being effected were, for some time, 
rather indistinctly seen. It is only re- 
cently that the existence of a Radical 
organization served by zealous and inter- 
ested adherents, and spreading its meshes 
successively into every town and almost 
every village, has become plainly evident. 
That organization offers to its members 
the temptation of local satisfactions which, 
under previous régimes, were inaccessible 
to them. Their electoral assistance to 
the republic is rewarded, naturally, by the 
bestowal of local government patronage : 
the small appointments in the service of the 
State, which are so numerous in France, 
are conferred, as much as possible, and as 
a matter of course, on the supporters of 
the republic. The village Radicals obtain 
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the control of the commune by getting | else; for it has two defects irreconcilable 
themselves elected to the municipal coun-' with permanence: it pursues destruction 
cil, and the better educated amongst them | as a result, and it makes men everything 
can dream of seats in the higher councils | at the bottom while allowing them to be 
of the arrondissement or the department, | nothing at the top. It exists, however, 
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and even indulge the vision (sometimes | 


realized) of a future place in the Chamber 
of Deputies itself. Anything is now ac- 
cessible toa fairly intelligent Radical, and 
it must be owned that a state of things 
which enables a working man not only to 
gratify his democratic hatred of those 
who, in other days, were called his * bet- 
ters,” by turning them out and sitting in 
their place, but, simultaneously, to gain 
material advantages for himself, is so sin- 
gularly pleasing to him that those who 
have managed to bring it into existence 
have shown, as has been observed already, 
an admirably correct acquaintance with 
human nature. 

Of course there are in France a quantity 
of other influences at work, on men and 
by men, all of which may have contributed 
in some faint degree, directly or indirectly, 
to the formation of the present political 
situation. But those other influences are 
circumscribed in their field of action, they 
have no universal application, have no 
national character, and have produced no 
clearly marked results. The influence of 
the clergy, for instance, though very real 
indeed amongst those who accept it, is 
altogether special in its nature, is limited 
in its employment, and is nearly null 
politically. The same may be said of the 
various forms of social influence, which, 
though still powerful for certain uses and 
in certain circles, have ceased to produce 
any public effect. One influence almost 
alone has made France what she is to-day, 
so far as the acts of men are concerned; 
that influence is the action of democracy, 
of what used to be called the lower classes, 
against what used to be called the upper 
classes, of the assertion of rights and of 
the claim of power from below, and, as 
the consequence of all this, of the passage 
of government into the hands of the in- 
capable. 

The experiment is of deep interest to 
the rest of the world, not only because it 
may produce perturbations affecting other 
countries, but also because, as the march 
of events is convincing everybody, more 
or less, that the future belongs to democ- 
racy, we all want to foresee, if we can, 
the shape in which democracy is likely to 
nd its permanent expression. The shape 
actually exhibited in France is clearly 


nothing more than a stage, a temporary | 


mode, soon to be replaced by something 





for the moment, and, for our present pur- 
pose, we can only take it as it is, espe- 
cially as it exists with a clearness and a 
precision which leave no room for doubt, 
and which show us what is the function 
of men in the management of the actual 
form of French democracy. 

It can scarcely be pretended by any- 
body — not even by the Radicals — that 
the men of France are now serving their 
country usefully. Most of the Conserva- 
tives are half asleep (though some of them 
talk a good deal, as if to make believe that 
they are awake), while the work the Radi- 
cals are doing is directed avowedly to the 
supposed benefit of a certain part of the 
population by the persecution and the en- 
feeblement of the rest. And between 
these two extremes there appears to be 
no place for moderate Republicans, for 
men with an honest desire to save the 
republic by rendering it reasonable and 
therefore acceptable. Nobody appears 
desirous to maintain what is. Both Radi- 
cals and Conservatives wish to crush each 
other out, but by different means; one 
side uses steady acts, the other side seems 
to have at its disposal nothing more for- 
midable than unsteady words. 

Under such conditions itis evident that, 
if the future were to be judged exclusively 
by the present purposes and the present 
ways of men, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive that France can be saved from a 
convulsion. But the purposes and the 
ways of men are not unchangeable. Other 
agencies may come into play, and though 
it is a poor ground of hope to be obliged 
to count on the unforeseen and the improb- 
able, their is no other direction in which 
we can look for a solution of the difficul- 
ties against which France is struggling. 

Meanwhile, she stands before Europe 
isoiated, discredited, and mistrusted. Her 
government is unstable, her Parliament 
unrespected, her people dissatisfied, her 
temper fretful. Her finances are in dis- 
order; her debt is increasing; and yet 
new expenditure is constantly called for. 
Her present is full of troubles, difficulties, 
and quarrels; her future offers no hope 
of calm. At home she is torn by party 
conflicts and by class enmities; abroad 
she is regarded with suspicion and ill-will, 
as a standing danger to her neighbors. 
The French themselves proclaim all this 
to the world, and seem almost to find a 
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pleasure in asking the world to take note | 


of it. 
And this is what the actual generation 
of Frenchmen has made of France. 
FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

AMONG THE NORTH-SEA TRAWLERS. 

lL. 

Not long ago, in bitter weather, I stood 
on the deck of a smack, as the livid sun 
sank in a whirling trouble of flying spray. 
The wind blew hollow, anc, as the hun- 
dred and twenty vessels of our fleet fell 
into loose order, there came a noise as 
though a musketry engagement were go- 
ing on between two great forces. The 
immense beam of our trawl was twisted 
on the rail, and then our five hands began 
with a series of gymnastic operations 
which were enough to appal any outsider. 
To see a lithe but heavily weighted fellow 
spring on the rolling rail and run round 
with a warp; to see another spring clear 
over the side and tug at the net; to see 
the absolute sureness of hand, and foot, 
and eye displayed while the vessel soared 
up the steeps of the seas, and made her 
arrowy plunge downward —all this was 
impressive to me, for I had never seen 
violently hard work performed in such 
weather. Then came the night full of 
weird sights and strange sounds; an illim- 
itable river seemed to be rushing away 
under us, and each rolling freshet was 
marked with intricate streaks of foam; 
the smacks all round tugged and jerked at 
their trawls until it appeared that some- 
thing must go; but the gallant boats tore 
steadily on, and the sound of their plung- 
ing came like a sharp staccato through the 
enormous ground-bass of the gale. I had 
spent hundreds of nights at sea, but that 
particular night was marked for me, be- 
cause | suddenly gained knowledge which 
had never been dreamed of by me, and the 
whole circumstances of a complex social 
problem started out suddenly before me. 
It was one of those mystic, immortal 
nights wherein the whole soul grows 
stronger and more secure in vision and 
conviction in spite of physical privation. 
The roar deepened and the icy cold caught 
at my breath and numbed me; it is useless 
to wrap yourself up in swathes of heavy 


clothing when you are on that desolate | 


sea in bad weather; you must choose be- 
tween violent exertion and the stifling 
warmth of the cabin. I had been brood- 
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ing long until I felt as though all the 
suffering and all the daring and endurance 
|of a hundred generations of dead seamen 
|were before me. How many thousands 
| perished before means were evolved in the 
|course of years to cheat the inexorable 
fury of the sea! How many agonies oi 
| struggle had passed on that rushing water, 
and yet our man was singing at the wheel, 
|as though the very ooze under him were 
not thick with the bones of drowned sail- 
lors! Then my mournful poetic humor 
was interrupted by the prose of a sudden 
sea which knocked me over and efficiently 
drenched me. Ina little while my stream- 
ing clothes were off, and I was shivering 
in the pleasant softness of dry flannels; 
then I went to the crew’s cabin, and that 
flash of new knowledge of which I have 
spoken came to me. All the fine fellows 
lay in their hammocks, and each man’s 
limbs were loosened ina very ecstasy of 
rest. The mighty Caistor man heaved his 
great breast gently, and slumbered like a 
baby ; a superb, tan-faced lad lay so still 
that you might have thought him like the 
effigy on a tomb but for the rich color of 
his skin ; the rosy, purple-streaked face of 
the skipper was placid ; and on deck the 
deluges of water came upon us and went 
bellowing aft with a clamor like a cataract. 
All those sleepers were quite wet, and 
they had lain down without being able to 
find time for such finikin luxuries of 
change as were necessary to my degener- 
ate carcase. 

This was the little suggestion which 
came so poignantly home to me. I, the 
ignoble landsman, must needs get into 
dry clothes after the first sousing; but 
these good fellows had not only to do with- 
out changes, but they must go on, day 
after day, performing the most violent 
forms of labor, after taking their small 
snatches of rest in their soaked and steam- 
ing clothes. 

At midnight, a hoarse cry from the 
skipper roused the sleeping men; silently, 
swiftly, they flung themselves from their 
hammocks, put on their heavy sea-boots, 
and went off on deck with all the smart- 
ness of drilled man-of-war’s men. No 
man could describe what followed by using 
mere words; only the hand of a fine art- 
ist could give an idea of the hurry, the 
reckless toil, the fierce flashing of lights, 
and the mad rush of waves that seemed 
like to carry the toilers away. The gale 
was rising, and the music of the wind in 
the cordage made my heart tremble, but 
| our fellows did not heed the wind, nor the 
| thunderous volleys of water that hit us; 
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they got the fish from the net, and sat 
down in that roaring midnight to do the 
gruesome work of cleaning and packing. 
Towards two o’clock the gale threatened 
to tear the canvas off us, and all hands had 
to struggle for four solid hours until we 
were reefed down; then the exhausted, 
streaming fellows went below and lay 
down instantly, while the water trickled in 
stray driblets on to the grimy cabin floor. 
The wind still gathered force until the 
fleet were blown apart like flying feathers, 
and a succession of pale-green alps rushed 
on us under the leaden sky of the sad 
morning; all day long we were dancing 
over the swift seas; we were isolated 
from every species of human companion- 
ship except that which we had among our- 
selves; but work must perforce go on as 
usual, That is the life which the smacks- 
men lead all the year round; in summer 
the ceaseless strain may not be heeded, 
but when the smack is like a mere rolling 
iceberg and the men’s beards are solid 
icicles, then the pinch comes, and then 
every human power of endurance must be 
kept from day to day at the most strenuous 
pitch. 

In the wild days, when the snowstorms 
sweep along and the ceaseless waves roll 
savagely, the fishermen work on. 

When, at last, after our forlorn tussle, 
the fleet gathered together once more, I 
saw a sight more significant than any 
which met me during the gale. Men with 
cuts and bruises and dislocations began 
to arrive on board us, for 1 was on a mis- 
sion trawler, and our hospital work only 
began when the pinch of the gale had 
passed. Man after man was attended by 
our deft skipper, and when, in the lull of 
that evening, a few strangers gathered 
with us, I noticed that they prayed very 
hard for the wounded men. Some of them 
growled out their rough thanks for the 
help that had been given them. Now, 
among all these rude fellows whom I had 
seen toiling, I never heard a rough word 
or saw a coarse action. I have been 
enough among sailormen, and, as every 
one knows, the curse and the blow are 
tolerably ready with the wilder sort; but 
these smacksmen seem to be transformed 
and they exercise a transforming influ- 
ence on their comrades. There is a 
change, and these men are not like the 
fellows I knew twenty-five years ago. It 
takes rather a long story to make any out- 
sider understand what all this means. It 
takes a long time to show how a great and 
beneficent structure has gradually grown 
with all the still and inevitable force of 





some strong tree, while the more careless 
portion of the public have been as uncon- 
scious of the growth as they are of the 
mysterious and gradual thickening of the 
trees which they pass daily. Unnoticed 
save by a company of ardent religious 
folk, a mighty organization has arisen, 
and people are only just beginning to 
know what a strange and beautiful work 
has been done in comparative secrecy. 
And now for the story of a miracle. 


Il. 

THE fisherman of old times — nay, of 
comparatively recent times — dwelt apart 
from the world, and I do not think that 
any human creature could have fared so 
hardly. Even nowadays when I go among 
the smacksmen, and see how they live, I 
wonder with more and more intensity how 
any class of men can be found to endure 
such an existence. Every condition of 
squalor, cold, excessive toil, and danger 
is known to them, and, during the greater 
part of the year, they do not knowa single 
pleasure, even of the low sort. Why 
should they endure such a fate? It is 
because they know of no other. Many of 
them leave the parish schools and become 
apprentices; from that day until their 
bleak and barren life’s end, they are cut 
off from the world of men. People think 
that a voyage to the Cape is rather a long 
and tedious affair, but the fisherman stays 
out at sea for eight weeks at a stretch, 
and, during that time he must be content 
with alternations of furious labor and 
mere dulness unless some influence from 
outside can be made to touch him. For 
eight weeks the men only have their reek- 
ing cabin as a refuge from the deck; and 
the very name of pleasure would sound 
strange to them. No one who is inex- 
perienced can conceive the extent of the 
fisherman’s ignorance even now, and I 
think that only that same ignorance keeps 
them from feeling discontented. At their 
own craft they are consummately skilful ; 
they know the cunning and mysterious 
ways of fishes; they can read the mean- 
ing of every change of wind, or sky, or 
sea; and they are so heedless of danger 
that it is sometimes frightful to see 


i'them. Then, barring the worst of the 


weeds from the slum, they are men of 
superb physique, and their powers of 
bearing labor and privation are quite 
without parallel in my experience. This 
noble set of toilers must be reckoned as 
only equal to the merest children in 
knowledge. When they are bad, their 
badness is brutal; when they are good, 
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their goodness is marked by infantile | 
simplicity. The sailor goes from port to | 
port; the smacksman travels from the | 
desolate banks of the Dogger or Ameland 
to the quayside of his native town, and 
then he goes back again —year in, year 
out. Often on weary afternoons, when 
the grey sky stooped low and the dim 
water was lashed by the sleet, I have 
thought, “What a life!” Mr. Carlyle 
boldly asserted that a man is nearer the 
eternal verities, or something of that 
kind, when he is at sea; now I should say 
that the fisher, with his dog’s housing and 
his dog’s life, is a good deal kept away 
from the verities, eternal and otherwise, 
and I should rather not have had Carlyle’s 
company during the eighth week of Ais 
enjoyment of the verities. At the best 
the smack goes briskly along in smart 
weather; at the worst she is surrounded 
by bitter snow and plunging seas. Again 
— What a life! 

Now, there is no Englishman who durst 
describe the fisherman’s mode of life in 
days gone by. One of the new school of 
gentry who write in France might enjoy 
the work, but he would be obliged to keep | 
his story in his own language, for even 
Zola’s latest outrage does not picture a 
state of things worse than that on the 
North Sea. If you can contrive to talk 
frankly with an old hand, he will make 
your skin creep by flat, bald narratives of 
ancient brutality. Try to imagine a kind 
of life which combined the horrors of a 
Liverpool slum with those of the forecas- 
tle in one of the ships that Smollett knew, 
and then you may have some idea of the 
condition of the floating villages wherein 
the fishers lived out their awful lives. In 
many cases the only entertainment in 
which miserable brutes could indulge was 
the infliction of torture on yet more miser- 
able boys. The spread of kindly human- 
ity, and the sharp terror of the rope, have 
done away with the cruelty, but the mem- 
ory of that ancient evil is like a bad 
dream. The men were brutalized. Yes, 
and what chance had they in life of be- 
coming anything else? Their very exist- 
ence was ignored. Here was a navy 
manned by twelve thousand daring but 
ignorant seamen, and the British nation 
at large did not know that the twelve 
thousand embruted toilers existed! Our 
money was poured out in rivers, and, at 
the time when Borrioboola Gha was in 
fashion, we frittered away hundreds of 
thousands on impossible missions to sav- 
ages, while thousands of men — British | 
men, with infinite capacities for good — | 
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were living in a state worse than any sav- 
age of the southern seas, and certainly 
worse than the state of the happy savages 
in Uruguay. The strange thing is that 
there is no one to blame. The fishermen 
did not explain their condition, for the 
simple reason that they could not; they 
were totally iNiterate, and they never trav- 
elled out of the groove that connected the 
smack, the tavern, and the dreary sea. 
Then the public, who would have been in 
a fever of sympathy had they known the 
truth, were totally in the dark. How 
could the orthodex traveller be expected 
to endure cold and storm and sordid mis- 
ery at the tai! of the Dogger? Thus the 
dumb fishermen and the darkened public 
contrived between them to let the reign of 
evil last until the year 1881. Now since 
that time a change has been wrought 
which has never been equalled since the 
days of Father Mathew’s crusade. What 
I am going to tell is no fragment of gush- 
ing romance; it is not the.dream of a 
fiction-writing reformer; it is plain fact, 
which amazes me more and more in spite 
of my familiarity with every detail. In 
1881 Mr. E. J. Mather went out into the 
North Sea, and bore all the necessary 
hardships while he passed about among 
the fishermen. He had been engaged in 
amateur mission work on shore for years, 
and his new experience made him sad, 
and passionately eager to make a change 
among the multitude who dwelt in the 
very shadow of night. In the quaint and 
most moving chapters of his book called 
“Nor’ard of the Dogger,” he tells all 
about the dull resistance that seemed to 
spoil his early efforts, and a judicious 
reader can see that Mather attacked a 
task which would have made very resolute 
men of the ordinary kind turn away with 
a shrug of despair. 

But he was under tie domain of one 
importunate idea; the horror of great 
darkness that had brooded over him in 
the midst of the swarming fleets never 
left him, and he gave himself up to the 
effort of solving a big and almost terrify- 
ing puzzle. Now, his way of proceeding 
was to rely upon prayer in the first in- 
stance, and I am bound to say tuat, if 
facts of the solid kind count for anything, 
his proceedings have been anything but 
inefficacious. I must explain here, how- 
ever, that with the spiritual side of the 
mission work I have nothing todo. Iam 
a journalist — partly political fighter, and 
partly special correspondent — and I only 
deal with such secular things as a trained 
observer may handle with advantage. 
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Well, Mr. Mather had no money available 
for the purposes in view, and certainly the 
two North Sea skippers with whom he 
discussed his plans had none; but they 
had a good deal of faith, and they brought 
that to bear. Ina very little while a gen- 
tleman advanced a thousand pounds, and 
with that sum in hand a little smack called 
the Ensign was fitted up, and she de- 
parted from Yarmouth amid the confident 
jeers of the loafers. There were twelve 
thousand sailors to be reached as far as 
possible, and one tiny vessel to do the 
work. The change which took p!ace was 
almost past belief ; as the smacks returned 
home, the fishermen brought reports con- 
cerning the treatment which they had met 
with on board the Ensign, and wives and 
mothers were grateful. A wise benefi- 
dence had placed a small dispensary on 
board the smack, and many a poor fellow 
was relieved ; the men who came for sur- 
gical aid were attacked by that process 
which is quaintly called “saying a word 
for the Master,” and religious converts 
became very numerous. When the En- 


sign ran into Yarmouth again, the crowd 
cheered her, and that slight indication of 
a change has been so far followed up that 
any man would be rather unpleasantly 


greeted (by the women especially) if he 
now ventured to speak against the mis- 
sion, 

The subsequent history of the work 
would sound like a tale heard in a queer 
dream if I gave it at length; money grad- 
ually poured in just when it was most 
needed, a company of the best men to be 
found in philanthropic circles allied them- 
selves cheerfully, at his earnest request, 
with the enthusiastic director; and this 
was well, for staid business men form the 
wheels and brake of the engine, while the 
enthusiast supplies all the steam. 
phlegmatic public seemed to wake up 
from a dream of indifference; various 
donors presented heavy sums; a few mu- 
nificent persons went so far as to present 
vessels ; and thus, at this moment, nine 
splendid, well-found smacks are at work 
among the fleets, while two hospital ships, 
which promise to be the finest of all, are 
on the stocks at Yarmouth. 

And now let us see what these vessels 
have done. As aforesaid, I write mainly 
of secular things, but I feel it almost a 
duty to mention one curious matter which 
came to my notice in our dreary July. An 
ugly morning had broken with half a gale 


of wind blowing; the sea was not danger- | 
ous, but it was nasty — perhaps nastier | 


than it looked. 
LIVING AGE, 


I was on board a steam- 
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carrier, which I may say, for the benefit 
of landsfolk, is a low-built, powerful iron 
vessel that lunges in the most disturbing 
manner when she is waiting in the trough 
of the sea for the boats which bring off 
the big eighty-pound boxes of fish. The 
little boats were crashing, and leaping like 
hooked salmon, and grinding against the 
sides of the steamer, and I could not ven- 
ture to walk about very much on that reel- 
ing iron deck. The crowd of smacksmen 
who came were a very wild lot, and, as 
the breeze grew stronger, they were ina 
hurry to get their boxes on board. Since 
one of the trunks of fish weighs eighty 
pounds, I need hardly say that the process 
of using such a box as a dumb-bell is not 
precisely an easy one, and, when the 
dumb-bell practice has to be performed 
on a kind of stage which jumps like a 
bucking broncho, the chances of bruises 
and of resulting bad language are much 
increased. The bounding, wrenching, 
straining, stumbling mob in the boats did 
not look very gentle or civilized; their 
attire was quite fanciful and varied, but 
very filthy, and they were blowzy and tired 
after their wild night of lashing rain and 
chill hours of labor. A number of the 
younger fellows had the peculiar street- 
Arab style of countenance, while the older 
men were not of the very gentle type. In 
that mad race against wind and tide, I 
should have expected a little of the usual 
cursing and fighting from a mob which 
included a small percentage of downright 
roughs. But a tall man dressed in ordi- 
nary yachtsman’s clothes stood smoking 
on deck, and that was the present writer; 
the rough Englishmen did not know that 
I had been used to the company of the 
wildest desperadoes that live on earth; 
they only knew that I came from the mis- 
sion ship, and they passed the word. 
Every rowdy that came up was warned, 
and one poor rough who chanced to blurt 
outa very common and very nasty Billings- 
gate word was silenced by amoralist, who 
observed, * Cheese it. Don’t cher see the 
mission ship bloke?” I watched like a 
cat, and I soon saw that the ordinary hur- 
ricane curses were restrained on my ac- 
count, simply because I came from the 
vessel where all are welcome —bad and 
good. For four hours I was saluted in all 
sorts of bilundering, good-humored ways 
by the men as they came up. Little 
scraps of news are always intensely valued 
at sea, and it pleased me to see how these 
rude, kind souls tried to interest me by 
giving me scraps of information about the 
“She was 





! yacht which I had just left. 
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a-bearin’ away after the Admiral, sir, when | 
we passed her. It’s funny old weather | 
for her, and I see old Jones a-bin and got | 
the torps’l off on her” —and soon. Sev- 
eral of the fellows shouted as they went, 
“Gord bless you, sir. We wants you in 
the winter.” No doubt some of my friends 
would, at other times, have used a verb 
not quite allied to bless; but I could see 
that they were making an attempt to show 
courtesy toward an agency which they 
respect, and though | remained like a 
silent Lama, receiving the salutes of our 
grimy, greasy friends, I understood their 
thoughts, and ina cynical way I felt rather 
thankful to know that there are some men 
at least on whom kindness is not thrown 
away. The captain of the carrier said, 
“T never seen ’em so quiet as this fora 
long time, but that was because they seed 
you. They cotton on to the mission — 
the most on ’em does.” 

This seems to me a very pretty and 
significant story. Any one who knows 
the British rough —especially the nauti- 
cal rough — knows that the luxury of an 
oath is much to him, yet here a thorough 
crowd of wild and excited fellows became 
decorous, and profuse of civilities, only 
because they saw a silent and _ totally 
motionless man smoking on the deck of a 
steam-carrier. On board the steamer, | 
noticed that the same spirit prevailed; | 
the men treated me like a large and essen- 
tially helpless baby, who must be made 
much of. Alas! dol not remember my 
first trip on a carrier, when I was treated 
rather like a bundle of coarse fish? The 
reason for the alteration is obvious, and I 
give my very last experience as a most 
significant thing of its kind. Observe 
that the roughest and most defiant of the 
irreligious men are softened by contact 
with an agency which they regard as be- 
ing too fine or too tiresome for their fancy, 
and it is these irregular ruffians who do 
greet the mission smacks with the loud- 
est heartiness when we swing into the 
midst of a fleet. 

As to what are called the conversions, 
I can say nothing in the theological way, 
but I judge by the results which I have 
seen. I am as impartial as an ancient 
Roman about religious systems and sects, 
but I know that good is good, and I know 
that a sober, gentle, courteous fellow, who 
prays with passionate self-humiliation, 
who is tender to wife and children, who 
never offers to return evil for evil, and 





who takes pride in being a gentle and law- 


abiding citizen, is better than a muscular | 


beast who is only proud of his strength. 
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Now, I could run round the fleets and 
pick out at least three hundred men who 
were once something more than inoffen- 
sive ne’er-do-wells — they were active and 
offensive blackguards. These fellows do 
not ever cant; they have become civilized 
men, and if their religious exercises do 
become demonstrative, what of that? 
They are good in all relations of life ; they 
are fine workmen; and, if they cry for 
pardon and pity, who shall blame them? 
If I sneered at one of them, I should 
never get rid of my sense of shame during 
life ; it would be a crime against human- 
ity. You must rouse strong emotions in 
order to bring forth the deeper nature of 
rude and ignorant men ; their ideas are all 
rather crude, and you cannot teach them 
subtleties. If by any means you can make 
them good instead of bad, sober instead 
of bestial, kindly instead of brutal, then 
really I, for one, do not much care about 
the means which you use. If anyone can 
see, as I have seen, one hundred and fifty 
strong fellows assembled on the deck of 
a mission vessel; if he can notice the 
rude but subtle courtesy, the absence of 
vulgar horse-play, the hearty, merry kind- 
liness that is made manifest among the 
friends, then he will own, as I do, that a 
strong civilizing influence has been at 
work. The ezsthetic people have a good 
deal to say about religious matters nowa- 
days; what would they think and feel 
if they heard one hundred and fifty of 
those strong, hoarse voices rolling over 
the sea as the night falls? The men have 
the passion of worship, and they sing be- 
cause that is the best way to free their wild 
hearts. For miles around the noble cho- 
rus is heard on the vessels far and near. 
Are not the singers better employed than 
they would have been in the days when a 
fine Sunday was spent on board the cruis- 
ing drink shop? And are not the hearers 
better for listening to rough sounds of 
worship, rather than to spluttering curses 
and sounds of fights and brawling? I 
think so; and that is the only way in which 
the religious work of the mission touches 
me strongly. Let elegant and cultured 
persons put the matter as they choose; 
but here are the points that touch me 
personally: a dangerous blackguard is 
reached by religion ; he at once is changed ; 
the point of honor is present in his mind, 
and he becomes sober, gentie, and devout, 
without in any way losing his manliness. 
These converts cling together: they sup- 
port each other in their “experience 
meetings,” one man derives strength from 
another; and, as a matter of fact, this 
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increasing army of religious enthusiasts 
have so leavened the fleets that the police 
on shore find scarcely any complaint 
against a smacksman at any time. They 
tell their stories to each other, these sim- 
ple souls; and I would ask any one to 
observe the exquisite simplicity of the 
following little tale, which I quietly took 
down at a time when the speaker did not 
knew I was within hearing. The man’s 
low tones thrilled me; his passionate hu- 
mility moved my heart, and I think his 
poor confession far more impressive than 
any merely literary work :— 


It’s just five years since I first tried to take 
the right road. Some of my friends was goin’ 
on board the Thomas Gray, and they came to 
my ship, and [ didn’t know what they could 
want me for. But I went with them, and 
some friends spoke to us about God and His 
love; and when they was done I felt myself 
of a sudden so full like of the love of God, 
that I stood up there and then, and gave my- 
self to God. And that very same night my 
wife, who is now a good Christian woman, 
was on her knees prayin’ for me and hopin’ 
God would make me lead a better life; and 
before she was done, God came to her heart, 
and she writes to me, and says that she had 
found God, and would I try to do the same. 
And when I got to my wessel I writes to her 
and says I had given my heart to my Father, 
and I would try to be a better man, and lead 
a better life. And her letter and my letter 
crossed each other, and I gets hers the same 
morning as she has mine. And she writes 
and says that she sat down in the kitchen and 
had a cry for a good long hour, because she 
was full of joy. 

I was not one of the best, I wasn’t; my 
home was, as I may say, a hell upon earth, 
and my children was afeard of me, and they 
were right, for I was bad and cruel in the 
drink. But it is all changed now, and I have 
kept on the good road as well as I could, and 
we are happy. I trust, my friends, that I 
shall go on trying to be a good man till the 
Lord Jesus is pleased to call me, and that is 
all I can say. 


Observe his desire to avoid “ fine ” talk. 
1 hada funny lump in my throat before he 
had finished, and the cadence of his voice 
carried suggestions to my nerves like sim- 
ple tones from the infancy of music. An- 
other man, who spoke under the influence 
of an emotion that was awe-striking, told 
of his escape from a crime that would 
have brought him to his end. He was 
fond of his wife, but he struck at her with 
a knife at a time when he was mad after 
along spell of drinking. When he came 
to himself and found that he had barely 
missed the poor girl’s heart, he was 
stunned. I do not want to think more of 
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this man’s piercing pathos; I could not 
bear it at the time, and I cannot think of it 
now with composure; but I know thata 
score and more of good fellows broke 
down as he went or in his wild self-aban- 
donment, and I know he has beena steady 
influence for good during a long time. I 
have noticed symptoms which might sig- 
nify insincerity, but our men of the fleets 
are mostly notable for a kind of noble 
humbleness. Can this be harmful? 
Surely not. The religious men are carry- 
ing everything before them, and the hum- 
blest smacksman may now float a flag 
bearing a religious inscription, without in 
the least fearing a shower of oyster- 
shells such as would have greeted him less 
than nine years ago. Once more I can 
only go by results, and this long series of 
“conversions ” has produced effects such 
as would have been thought incredible 
before the mission fairly worked its way 
among the fleets. No sectarian talk is 
permitted, and the men are usually only 
addressed by speakers who call them- 
selves Evangelical. They may call them- 
selves Buddhists if they like; I only know 
that I have seen their work; I have seen 
a set of ruffianly communities gradually 
transformed; I have seen things - that are 
worthy and of good report winning rever- 
ence instead of mockery ; I have seen two 
great towns turned into quiet, orderly 
places by the influence of a mission which 
has indirectly softened the manners of the 
worst dare-devils on the North Sea. If 
any set of Buddhists, or Shakers, or Ply- 
mouth Brethren, or Zoroastrians can do as 
much, I will tell them to come and try, 
and I am sure they shall have my strong- 
est backing. 

But most unsectarian and easy-going 
people will agree with me that the hospital 
work of the mission is (for folk of our sort) 
of extreme importance. Years ago I had 
no conception of the amount of positive 
suffering which the fishermen endure. 1 
was once on board a merchant steamer 
during a few months, and I was installed 
as surgeon-in-chief. We hada few cases 
which were pretty tiresome in their way, 
but then the utmost work our men had to 
do was the trifle of pulling and hauling 
when the trysails were put on her, and the 
usual scraping and scrubbing and painting 
which goes on about all iron ships. But 
the smacksman runs the risk of a hurt of 
some kind in every minute of his waking 
life. He must work with his oilskins on 
when rain or spray is coming aboard, and 
his oilskins fray the skin when the edges 
wear a little; then the salt water gets into 
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the sore and makes a nasty ulcer, which 
eats its way up until you may see men 
who dare not work at the trawl without 
having their sleeves doubled to the elbow. 
Then there are the salt-water cracks which 
cut their way right to the bone. These, 
and toothache, the fisherman’s great en- 
emy, are ailments which may be cured or 
relieved by the skippers of the Mission 
smacks. Ina single year over three thou- 
sand cases have been treated in the float- 
ing dispensaries, and I need hardly call 
special attention to that fact. Twenty- 
five per cent. of the men engaged in the 
fleets find their ailments sufficiently pain- 
ful to necessitate a visit to the beneficent 
Mission smack, and I may say that I never 
saw a malingerer come on board. What 
would be the use? It is only the stress 
of positive pain that makes the men seek 
help, and their hard stoicism is very fine 
to see. A man unbinds an ugly poisoned 
finger, and quietly lets you know that he 
has gone about his work for a week with 
that throbbing fester paining him; an- 
other will simply say that he kept about 
as long as he could with a broken finger. 
Then there are cases of a peculiarly dis- 
tressing nature — scalp wounds caused by 
falling blocks, broken limbs in various 
stages of irritation, internal injuries caused 
by violent falls in bad weather. The Mis- 
sion smacks can always do something even 
now, but then a heavily injured man must 
be sent home in the steam-carrier, and I 
should like people to imagine what that 
is like. There is no chance of delicate 
handling while a strong sea is running; 
the lunge of the smali boat must be 
watched dexterously, and the cripple must 
be heaved down like a sack. Then, after 
the cruel ordeal of the middle passage, 
the sufferer is thrown up on to the steam- 
er, and then comes the two days’ run 
home. A man suffering from a simple 
fracture can be discharged in a fortnight, 
but his work is gone, and he must seek for 
a fresh berth ina market where the unem- 
ployed are very numerous. I grant that 
the present staff has given an immense 
amount of relief to acute pain, and the 
gratitude of poor souls whose wounds and 
sores have been dressed, is almost pite- 
ous ; but something more is wanted. Last 
winter, during that bad time when the rig- 
ging of the smacks was filled with solid 
ice, when the boats were covered in so 
that an hour’s work with 
boiling water was needed before they 
could be extricated from the mass of ice, 
and when the men had to walk on the 
glassy decks with sacks tied over their 
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| boots, one young surgeon kept the sea 
and dared everything. If any one wants 
a totally new sensation I advise him to 
read this young Mr. Grenfell’s account of 
this trying cruise. Apart from its peculiar 
literary merit, which is of a rare and un- 
definable quality, the spirit of the whole 
thing affected me like an exercise in reli- 
gion. That one narrative represents 
Young England at the best; the laughing 
stoicism, the easy contempt for danger, 
the resource and skill indicated made me 
feel rather proud of my country. Mr. 
Grenfell stuck to his post like — well, like 
one of our typical English heroes — until 
he had satisfied his employers and him- 
self; he made perilous trips from ship to 
ship, and though he gently hints that it is 
rather awkward to perform operations 
skilfully when a vessel is plunging, and 
you have to lash your patient to any handy 
support, yet he persevered in his merry, 
stoical fashion, and achieved some results 
which are now mentioned with bated 
breath among the fleets. One operation 
performed on a lad who was quite de- 
mented with pain and sleeplessness, has 
rendered Mr. Grenfell free of the whole 
community of fishermen. His brilliant 
successes, attained in the worst season 
known for thirty years, point out the 
proper course for the Council of the Insti- 
tution to take, and I fancy the public will 
assist when they know. the circumstances. 

Crusing hospital ships with good sur- 
geons are wanted — that is the crying need 
at this time of day. 

One hospital. cruiser will be ready in 
the late autumn, and some kindly friend 
has presented a lump sum of £3,500 in 
order that a second vessel may be built. 
Last year, while travelling about among 
the fleets, I came to see plainly that the 
floating hospital was a necessity, and | 
found that the director had been hanker- 
ing for six years after the same notion; 
the queen supports the scheme proposed, 
and now only a dead-lift effort is needed 
to put in practice an idea which, last year, 
we reckoned as a dream —a dream unat- 
tainable. To those who do not go to sea 
I will give one hint: if a man is sent home 
on the long journey over the North Sea, 
he not only suffers grievously, but he loses 
his employment, and his family fare badly. 
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If he were transferred to the hospital ship 
his place could be filled for a little while 
by one of the spare hands whom the mis- 
|sion intend to send out, and his berth 
| would be saved for him. I do not deny 
| that the scheme is rather impressive in 
the magnitude of its difficulty; but then 
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no man breathing — except Mr. Mather — | 


would ever have fancied, five years ago, 
that the mission would become one of the 


miracles of modern social progress, and | 
thus I have learned to believe that even | 


the new difficulty may be conquered. If 
comfortable folks at home could only see 
how those gallant, battered fishermen suf- 
fer under certain circumstances of toil and 
weather, they would hardly wonder at my 
putting forward the hospital project so ur- 
gently. Byrights I ought to have spoken 
beforehand about other branches of the 
mission’s work, but the importance of the 
healing department has overshadowed all 
other considerations in my mind. Still it 
is worth while to speak of the myriad 
minor ways in which this marvellous 
agency spreads happiness and comfort 
among those who were once the least 
cared for of all the suffering toilers in the 
world. 

Up till very recent years the fishermen 
were a rather debauched set, and those 
who had money or material to barter for 
liquor could very easily indulge their 
taste. Sneaking vessels — floating grog- 
shops — crept about among the fleets, and 
an exhausted fisherman could soon obtain 
enough fiery brandy to make him sense- 
less and useless. The foreigners could 


bring out cheap tobacco, and the men 


usually went on board for the tobacco 
alone. But the shining bottles were there, 
the sharp scent of the alcohol appealed to 
the jaded nerves of men who felt the 
tedium of the sea, and thus a villanous 
agency obtained a terrible degree of 
power. I have in a pamphlet explained 
how Mr. Mather contrived to defeat and 
ruin the foreign liquor trade, and I may 
do so again in brief fashion. Our cus- 
toms authorities at that date would not let 
the mission vessels take tobacco out of 
bond, and Mr. Mather was, for a long time, 
beaten. But he has a somewhat unusual 
capacity for mastering obstacles, and he 
contrived to sweep the copers off the sea 
by the most audacious expedient that I 
have heard of in the commercial line. A 
great firm of manufacturers offered him 
tobacco at cost price, the tobacco was 
carried by rail from Bristol to London; it 
was then sent to Ostend, whence a cruiser 
belonging to the Mission cleared it out, 
and it was then carried to the banks and 
distributed among the fleets. A fisher- 
man could buy this tobacco at a shilling 
per pound; the copers were undersold, 
and they found it best to take themselves 
off. No one can better appreciate this 
most dashingly beneficial action than the 
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smack-owners, for their men are more effi- 
cient and honest; the fishermen them- 
selves are grateful, because few of them 
really craved after drink, and the general 
results are obvious to anybody who spends 
a month in the North Sea. We know the 
Six Governments have seen the wisdom 
of Mr. Mather’s action, and one of the 
best of modern reforms has been consum- 
mated. The copers did a great amount of 
mischief indirectly apart from the traffic 
in spirits. If some of our reformers at 
home could only see the prints and pic- 
tures and models which were offered to 
hot-headed young men who must of neces- 
sity lead a celibate existence, they would 
own, I fancy, that if the mission had done 
no more than abolish the traffic in literary 
and other abominations, it has done much. 
A few somewhat particular folk object to 
supplying the men with cheap tobacco, 
but any who knows what intense relief is 
given to an overworked man by the pipe 
will hardly heed the objection very much. 
After a heavy spell of work, a seaman 
smokes for a few minutes before the 
slumberous lethargy creeps round his 
limbs, and he is all the better for the 
harmless narcotic. How much the men 
appreciate the boon may be gathered from 
the fact that some fifty tons of tobacco are 
yearly sold among them. 

Busy ladies over all the country are 
constantly knitting for the Mission, and 
the quantity of articles distributed at easy 
prices is so startling that I hardly like to 
quote figures. The vessels are boarded 
by eager men, and the mufflers and mit- 
tens are gratefully bought. Should any 
one visit the North Sea even in summer, 
he will soon discover that the imposing 
boot-stockings worn by the fishermen are 
almost a necessity of life in the chill, wet 
nights. The pleasure of the men when 
they secure a new garment is touching; 
they cannot well replenish the stock they 
bring from home, and the handy shop 
supplied by the mission is a blessing to 
them. 

But, much as I recognize the physical 
benefits which the mission confers, I value 
even more the subtle humanizing action 
of the mere power of sympathy. One 
good fellow said to me long ago, “ Ah! 
some on ’em laughs at us when we calls 
the seagulls the fishermen’s friends. I 
wonder what they would say if they was 
out here for eight weeks and only the 
gulls for company?” You may always 
see the men feeding the pretty birds in 
hard weather, and the roughest of them 
will say, “ Pretty Kitty, Kitty. Has the 
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weather found you out?” The loneliness 
that gave rise to the saying about the 
gulls is not so oppressive now. The men 
are proud of the keen interest shown in 
them, but they never presume, and their 
quiet kindness to visitors is amongst the 
most delightful things that I know. Then 
they are being gradually raised by contact 
with men of refinement, and the steady 
improvement in manners is more and 
more apparent to me each time that I go 
out to the fleets. The good souls do not 
want patronage; they are full of fine, sim- 
ple manhood, and what they take pride in 
and appreciate is the friendliness of those 
whom they used to regard in a far-off way 
as “ladies and genelmen.” Do my read- 
ers remember Mr. Peggotty’s roar of de- 
light when Master Davy turned up? 
Something of the same sort rises from 
each smack as the vessel with the blue 
flag glides up, and the hearty good-will 
shown is something toremember. 

I can see some defects, I can see some 
dangers ; but, on the whole, I do not know 
any charitable organization which is such 
a triumph of skill and completeness. The 
vast number of volunteer workers, of 
course, enables the director and the coun- 
cil to keep down expenses, but nothing 
could have been done but for the fine 
ruling faculty which has developed such a 
fabric in so short atime. A great scholar, 
who studied the working of the mission, 
wrote to me, “I am glad that there is 
something in this wretched world that 
goes right.” He expressed my own no- 
tion exactly. These fishermen are really 
worth helping. Before long we may need 
to use all our resources, and here we have 
a set of such seamen as cannot be matched 
—no, not even by the New York men in 
the pilot cutters. They should not be 
neglected. 

My subject is so vast that I have been 
well-nigh in despair over the difficulty of 
condensation; at every turn | think of 
something new which seems to require 
remark ; but I fancy enough has been said 
to give a fair idea of a very beautiful and 
wonderful social phenomenon. In my 
youth the East Coast smack was prover- 
*bially mentioned among all sailor-folk as 
the chosen home of filth, cruelty, and all 
the nautical abominations which smart sail- 
ors abhorred. Poor little boys were mar- 
tyred, for the grown-up men had been 
reared like beasts, and they behaved like 
beasts. Ifa youngster did go overboard on 
a dark night he was counted no more than 
a drowned puppy. All that is altered; on 
the dismal North Sea the kindly modern 
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| spirit is slowly spreading, and I look for 
| good days. At any rate here is a mission 
| managed on keen business principles, and 
|those who care to see it at work. have 
merely to take a run out in one of the 
| mission ships, and they will learn within 
a fortnight that a cynical newspaper writer 
has given a moderate but accurate ac- 
count of a lovely and hopeful movement. 
JAMES RUNCIMAN. 


From The National Review. 
SIR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


A WOMAN undertaking to tell the life- 
story of the man who, to her, was the best 
beloved and the most venerated of human 
beings, can hardly avoid the temptation of 
saying too much. She must herself see 
the beauties of her hero’s character more 
clearly than the most sympathetic of im- 
partial biographers, and she may succeed 
in portraying them more truthfully ; but it 
is almost impossible for her to keep con- 
stantly in mind that she is writing for the 
public, to whom that hero was simply an 
actor on the world’s stage, not for herself, 
to whom he was also the dearest of 
friends. The radical fault of most mod- 
ern biographies is that they are heavily 
weighted with irrelevant and superfluous 
matter; and from this fault the “ Memo- 
rials of the Life of Sir Herbert Edwardes ” 
is not free. The book would have been 
twice as effective and twice as popular, if 
it had been only half as long. One re- 
grets this defect all the more because 
much of what Lady Edwardes has herself 
written possesses a singular charm. Her 
style is lucid, unaffected, and engaging. 
Her enthusiasm is such that it cannot fail 
to excite a responsive glow in the heart of 
every sympathetic reader; and, before 
we lay the book down, we are fain to admit 
that the man deserved all the love and ad- 
miration which she bestowed upon him. 
| Herbert Edwardes was, indeed, one of the 
| most remarkable of Anglo-Indian soldier 
|statesmen. Mr. Ruskin has expressed for 

him an admiration which is perhaps the 
| weightiest testimony to his merits. He 
| played a leading part in two of the most 
momentous events of Anglo-Indian his- 
= indeed, it is in one sense true that 





'to him, more than to any other man, the 
salvation of India in 1857 was due; and 
the views which he boldly expressed on 
the ultimate destiny of India, deserve, 
even now, the most respectful attention. 
I believe, therefore, that a succinct sketch 
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of a portion of his life will be acceptable 
to some who may not have leisure to read 
Lady Edwardes’s massive volumes. 
Herbert Benjamin, second son of the 
Reverend Benjamin Edwardes, was born 
at Frodesley in Shropshire, on the 12th of 
November, 1819. One of his ancestors, 
Sir Thomas Edwardes, had been rewarded 
with a baronetcy for services which he 
rendered to Charles the First in the Civil 
War. Soon after the death of his father, 
which took place in 1823, Herbert was 
adopted by a relative, Mrs. Hope, who 
lived at Netley in Shropshire. He was 
educated at a private school in Richmond, 
Surrey, by the Reverend Charles Dela- 
fosse. As a boy he was delicate, and 
cared little for games ; his chief delight 
was in reading poetry and romance, and 
taking quiet walks with some sympathetic 
friend. In 1836 he went to King’s Col- 
lege, where he worked at little except 
modern literature. He was, however, a 
prominent member of the debating society ; 
and often, after leaving the college, he 
and Charles Kingsley and others used to 
pace, arm in arm, up the Strand, and 
eagerly carry on the debate in which they 
had just been publicly engaged. At this 
time Edwardes was restless, discontented, 
and impatiently longing to plunge into the 
realities of life. To relieve his feelings, 


he wrote a quantity of verses, which, if 
they had no poetical value, were signs of 


a gifted and aspiring nature. If he had 
been free to choose his own path, he 
would have gone to Oxford, and devoted 
himself to study. But his guardians re- 
fused to gratify his wish; and, as it was 
necessary that he should earn his own 
living, he obtained from an influential 
friend of his family a commission in the 
East India Company’s army. 

Depressed in spirits, and shrinking 
from the prospect of uncongenial work in 
a distant country, Edwardes embarked, in 
October, 1840, for India. Before long, 
however, he flung off his melancholy, and 
began to devise plans for beguiling the 
tedium of the voyage. He edited a weekly 
paper, to which he contributed a number 
of amusing articles. He produced a play, 
in which he acted the principal part. He 
drew caricatures of notable passengers. 
Arriving, after four months’ sailing, in 
Calcutta, he proceeded up the Ganges to 
the pleasant station of Kurnaul. There 
he joined his regiment, the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers. Dissatisfied with regimental 
work, he diligently studied native lan- 
guages, in order to qualify himself for 
staff employment. Meanwhile he found 
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time to manage the regimental theatre, 
and promote dramatic performances for 
the amusement of the men. He was al- 
ready beginning to reflect upon the mili- 
tary, political, and social problems of 
Anglo-Indian life; and in 1845 he con- 
ceived the idea of expressing his opinions 
in a series of letters. These essays, en- 
titled “ Brahminee Bull’s Letters in India 
to his Cousin John Bull in England,” were 
published weekly in the De/hi Gazette. 
They attracted great attention; and Ed- 
wardes often chuckled to himself at mess, 
as he heard his brother officers discussing 
them, and attributing their authorship to 
some famous veteran. In November, 
1845, he was appointed an aide-de-camp 
to the commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough. In the following month the first 
Sikh war broke out. Edwardes fought in 
the battles of Moodkee and Sobraon, in 
the former of which he received a wound. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
war, a crisis in his fortunes occurred. The 
governor-general had entrusted the gov- 
ernment of the Punjaub to a native Coun- 
cil of Regency, who were to act under the 
guidance of Captain Henry Lawrence as 
British resident. Stopping at Simla, on 
his way to Lahore, Lawrence was intro- 
duced to Edwardes, and, having been 
favorably impressed by the Brahminee 
Bull letters, asked him to become one of 
his assistants. Edwardes felt that he had 
at last found a field for using the powers 
of which he was conscious, and accepted 
the offer with enthusiasm. Then began 
a friendship to which he always looked 
back as the main source of all that was 
good in his Indian career. He acted as 
Lawrence’s private secretary, and for five 
months lived with him in the same room. 
From his precept and example he learned 
to work for the good of the natives, to 
protect the poor, and toteach the stronger 
how to govern. “ Taking him all in all,” 
wrote Lawrence, “ bodily activity, mental 
cultivation, and warmth of heart, I have 
not met his equal in India.” 

In September, Edwardes was sent by 
his new friend on a political mission to 
Cashmere. That country, having been 
ceded by the conquered Sikhs to the 
British government, had been by the lat- 
ter assigned to the Maharajah Golab 
Singh, an adventurer who had risen to 
power under Runjeet, the famous Lion of 
the Punjaub. In August, Sheikh Emaum- 
ood-Deen, the former governor of Cash- 
mere, rebelled against the maharajah. 
Edwardes, who was supported by a Brit- 
ish army, offered the rebel his life if he 
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would surrender. Towards the end of 
October, Emaum-ood-Deen met Edwardes, 
and made his submission. Thus, without 
bloodshed, the rebellion was at an end. 


Edwardes was now plainly marked out | 


for distinction. A certain tendency to 
mawkish sentamentalism, which had 
shown itself in his boyish verses, was, if 
not destroyed, at least subdued. His 
character had strengthened and deepened ; 
in a word, he had become a man. In 
February, 1847, he was sent, in command 
of a Sikh force, to Bunnoo, an Afghan 
valley west of the Indus, the inhabitants 
of which had long evaded paying their 
annual tribute to the government of La- 
hore. His task was to induce them, 
amicably if possible, to discharge their 
obligations ; but he also determined, with 
the sanction of the governor-general, to 
bring their country under British occu- 
pation. The undertaking was one of 
extreme difficulty. The Afghans are the 
most depraved of Asiatics; and of all the 
Afghan tribes the Bunnoochees were the 
worst. Their turbulence was such that 
even the mighty Runjeet had failed, dur- 
ing a quarter of a century, to reduce them 
to obedience. 
English subaltern accomplished in less 
than three months. While he gained the 


liking of the chiefs by his unfailing ge- 


niality, and persuaded them by his ready 
speech, he also made them feel that any 
who opposed him would inevitably be 
worsted. His leading principle was sim- 
ply to balance two races and two creeds. 
For fear of the Sikh army, the Bunnoo- 
chees razed to the ground four hundred 
forts in the strength of which they. had 
defied Lahore; for fear of the Bunnoo- 
chees, the Sikh army constructed the 
strong fortress of Dhuleepgurh, by which 
the Punjaub government would be able to 
keep the valley under control. But Ed- 
wardes was not satisfied with mere con- 
quest. He founded a town; he made a 
road through the trackless valley ; he en- 
couraged agriculture ; he planned canals; 
above all, he taught disputants between 
whom the knife had hitherto been the only 
arbiter, to respect the authority of the law. 
All this he achieved without firing a sin- 
gle shot. 

Meanwhile, an event had occurred des- 
tined to produce important results not 
only in the life of Edwardes, but also in 
the history of British India. Like the 
Bunnoochees, Moolraj, the Sikh governor 
of Mooltan, had long failed to pay his an- 
nual tribute. Finding that the British 
would not brook the delay to which the 
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impotent native government had unwill. 
ingly submitted, he sullenly gave notice 
| that he intended to resign his office. Two 
| English officers, Peter Vans Agnew and 
Lieutenant Anderson were, therefore, sent 
to Mooltan, on the understanding that, 
before his resignation, he should instal 
them in office as his successors. On the 
evening of the 22nd of April, 1848, Ed- 
wardes was sitting ina tent at Dera Fut- 
teh Khan, near the Indus, taking evidence 
ina trial. Suddenly he heard the patter 
of feet outside. The curtain of the door 
was lifted; and a half-naked messenger, 
dripping with sweat, stepped in and 
handed him a crimson letter-bag. Seeing 
that the letter, though not for him, was 
addressed to an officer under his orders, 
and gathering from what the breathless 
messenger said that its contents were ur- 
gent, he opened it, —as calmly as he 
could. While he read, there was dead 
silence; and he felt that every eye in the 
tent was bent upon him. Painfully moved, 
but feeling that he must hide his emotion, 
he read and re-read the last sentences with 
a forced expression of unconcern. At 
last, looking up at the messenger, he said : 
* Very good ; sit down in that corner of the 
tent, and I'll attend to you as soon as I 
have done this trial.” Then, turning to 
the gaping and disappointed witnesses, 
he bade them proceed. But he heard not 
a word that was spoken; for what he had 
read was that Vans Agnew and Anderson 
had been murderously attacked, and that 
Mooltan was in open revolt. 

What was he to do? Between him and 
Mooltan stretched ninety miles of difficult 
country ; and two broad rivers, the Indus 
and the Chenab, barred the way. He had 
only a single native regiment, a few guns, 
and a few troopers at his disposal. He was 
little more than a youth, and he had had 
scarcely any experience of war. But two 
of his countrymen were in deadly peril, 
and the safety of the British empire was 
threatened. For a brave man there was 
but one course to take. That very night, 
he wrote a cheery letter to Agnew, tell- 
ing him that he had made arrangements 
to march at once with his little force to his 
aid. 

Before setting out, he sent orders to the 
native officials in Moolraj’s province on 
both sides of the Indus to tranquillize the 
minds of their people. On the night of 
the 22nd his little army began to move; 
by daybreak on the 25th it had succeeded 
in crossing the wide, rushing waters of 
the great river; and on the same day he 
! took possession of the town of Leia. By 
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this bold move he had, to a great extent, 
restored the confidence of the people, and 
inflicted a blow upon Moolraj’s prestige. 
But his first ardor was thus early damped 
by the sad news that Anderson and Ag- 
new were no more. For the present, 
therefore, it was useless, and, as he found, 
it would be impossible for him to march 
on Mooltan. His own position, too, was 
one of danger; for Moolraj, if he had 
sufficient energy and skill, might make a 
forced march, overwhelm his little force, 
and return to Mooltan before a British 
army could reach it from Lahore. All 


that Edwardes could do was to hold his | 
He proceeded, there- | 


ground, and wait. 
fore, to enlist recruits among the wild 
Pathans of the province, with the twofold 
object of preventing them from joining 
Moolraj, and of getting a hold upon the 
country on the left bank of the Indus. 
“ At present,” he wrote to Sir Frederick 
Currie, who was acting as British resident 
at Lahore, “ I am very much like a Scotch 
terrier barking at a tiger.” 

Moolraj did not long reman passive un- 
der this defiance. His first step was to 
send emissaries to stir up the people on 
the western side of the Indus to rebel. 
Directly he heard this, Edwardes sum- 
moned General Van Cortlandt, the officer 


to whom Agnew’s letter had been ad- 
dressed, to hasten down from Bunnoo with 
a force, and help him to protect the prov- 


ince of Dera Ismael Khan. At the same 
time he provided for the safety of Bunnoo 
itself by directing Van Cortlandt to bring 
with him, nominally as recruits, but really 
as hostages, as many of the sons and 
brothers of the Bunnoo chiefs as he could 
enlist. Two days later he learned that 
Moolraj had actually thrown a strong force 
across the Chenab to attack him. Seeing 
that it would no longer be safe to remain 
in Leia, Edwardes, with a heavy heart, re- 
crossed the Indus, and next day was 
joined by Van Cortlandt at a place called 
Girang. 

It now seemed probable that Edwardes 
‘vould be obliged to remain, for some time, 
on the defensive. Under these circum- 
stances, he keenly felt the want of money 
to pay his troops. Seeing that the only 
means of procuring it was to seize Mool- 
raj's revenues, and thinking that he might 
be able to do so if he could find an ally” to 
distract Moolraj’s attention, he wrote to 
ask the resident at Lahore for the assist- 
ance of the nabob of Bhawulpore. Some 
weeks, however, elapsed before he re- 
ceived an answer. Meanwhile, the resident 
sent him directions to confine his attention 


| of the Indus. 
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to the single object of getting possession 
of Moolraj’s territory on the western bank 
It had been decided by the 
governor-general that it would be danger- 
ous for a British army to take the field 
until the hot season should have passed. 
The plan of campaign which the resident 
then devised was, that three columns in 
the service of the Sikh government, and 
one under the nabob of Bhawulpore, 
should gradually converge from different 
starting-points, and aim at confining Mool- 
raj within a circle of some forty miles in 
diameter round Mooltan, in order to pre- 
vent the rebellion from spreading until 
the time should come for finally suppress- 
ing it. 

Edwardes at once proceeded to carry 
out the task which had been allotted to 
him. Through the medium of a friendly 
chief he gained possession of the fort of 
Mungrota, the key of the northern district 
of the country which he had been directed 
to subdue. The capture of this strong- 
hold opened the road southward to the 
important town of Dera Ghazee Khan; 
and on the 12th of May Van Cortlandt 
marched in that direction. Edwardes 
himself remained behind at Dera Futteh 
Khan, in order to ascertain the designs of 
the rebel army. On the day after Van 
Cortlandt’s departure, he heard that it was 
marching swiftly against Leia. He now 
felt sure that, if his own and Cortlandt’s 
army and the country for which he was 
responsible were to be saved from ruin, 
the nabob of Bhawulpore must march at 
once to threaten Mooltan, and thus force 
Moolraj to recall his army. Accordingly, 
he assumed the responsibility of sending 
the nabob a request to undertake this 
movement. About the same time, he 
heard from Van Cortlandt that a strong 
force of the enemy had appeared at the 
Peeronwalluh ferry, and were threatening 
to attack him. Instantly he set out to re- 
inforce his comrade, and joined him on 
the evening of the 19th. The swiftness 
of his action once more restored the pres- 


| tige of the British arms; and on the day 


after his arrival a victory gained by a loyal 
Beloochee tribe over the rebels at Dera 
Ghazee Khan deprived Moolraj of the 
whole country on the western bank of the 
Indus. 

Before the end of the month, Edwardes 
and Van Cortlandt were encamped _to- 
getherat Dera Ghazee Khan. The rebels 
were on the opposite bank of the river, 
determined to prevent them from cross- 
ing. Edwardes had never ceased urging 
the resident to allow him to join the nabob 
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of Bhawulpore, and drive the rebels once | 


for all into the fort of Mooltan. Single- 
handed, he could do no more than hold 
his own; indeed, it was doubtful whether 
he could do as much, for every Sikh in his 
camp was known to be disloyal, and only 
the recruits had their hearts in the cause; 
but if only he might co-operate with the 
nabob, the situation would be completely 
changed. The resident’s plan of cam- 
paign had failed ; for three of the columns 
had not fulfilled their part, and, therefore, 
the nabob, who commanded the fourth, 
was unwilling to stir. Edwardes accord- 
ingly proposed that the nabob should 
advance to a point midway between the 
Sutlej and Mooltan, The result of this 
move would be that Moolraj must with- 
draw his army to the eastern bank of the 
Chenab; and, the way being thus left 
open, Edwardes would at once march in 
pursuit of the rebel army, join the nabob, 
and fight a decisive battle. On the 6th of 
June Edwardes at last received from the 
resident a letter which authorized him to 
cross the Indus, and co-operate with the 
nabob, but still prohibited him from cross- 
ing the Chenab. The nabob, too, was by 


this time marching towards Mooltan; and 
on the roth of June Moolraj, now seriously 
alarmed, recalled his army. On the same 
day Edwardes and Van Cortlandt crossed 


the Indus, and hurried in pursuit; and on 
the 17th they reached the Gaggianwalluh 
ferry, on the western bank of the Chenab. 
There Edwardes received a letter from 
the resident, giving him leave to act as he 
might think best. The rebel army, com- 
manded by Moolraj’s brother-in-law, Rung 
Ram, was on the opposite side of the 
river, about three miles south of Shooja- 
bad, and thirty-seven miles from Mooltan. 
The Daoodpootras, as the nabob’s troops 
were called, were entrenched at a point 
fifteen miles south of the rebel camp. 
Fortunately for Edwardes, Rung Ram 
had neglected to attack the nabob before 
Edwardes’s arrival. If he had forced ona 
battle, he could not have failed to gain a 
victory over the inferior army of the 
nabob, and might even have prevented 
Edwardes from crossing theriver, About 
noon he ascertained Edwardes’s position ; 
and, as it would have been too late for 
him to attack the nabob that day, he 
waited till the evening, and then moved to 
the village of Bukree, within an easy march 
of Kinyeree, the point where, as he knew, 
Edwardes must cross the river. This 


point he intended to occupy on the follow- | 
ing morning; and he hoped that by doing | 


so he would be able to keep Edwardes on 
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the further bank, while he himself should 
attack and defeat the nabob. 

Late in the evening Edwardes received 
a message from the political agent who 
accompanied the nabob’s army, informing 
him of the intentions of Rung Ram, and 
suggesting that the Daoodpootras should 
move to Kinyeree, secure the ferry, and 
thus cover his disembarkation. Edwardes 
accepted this advice. 

That night three thousand of the Pa- 
thans, under Foujdar Khan, a native offi- 
cer by whose ability Edwardes had been 
greatly impressed, crossed the river, and 
joined the Daoodpootras. Next morning, 
Edwardes, who intended to take a second 
division across, found, on looking out at 
the river, that the flotilla of boats had not 
returned. Two little ferry-boats, however, 
were at hand; and, stepping into these, 
he and a few troopers pushed off for Kin- 
yeree. Meditating on his plans, he was 
startled, near the opposite bank, by the 
roar of artillery. ‘“ Allah! Allah!” cried 
the excited troopers; and Edwardes, as 
he leaped ashore, told himself that no 
Englishman could be beaten on the anni- 
versary of Waterloo. As he put his foot 
in the stirrup, he was momentarily ap- 
palled by the thought of the dangers that 
he was about to face, and the calamities 
that must follow if he failed; but, know- 
ing that his cause was just, he breathed a 
prayer for help, and, with renewed confi- 
dence, rode on. 

His mettle was soon to be tried. On 
his way he learned that the Daoodpootras 
had been repulsed; and, when he reached 
the battlefield, he saw them rushing back 
through the jungle in a confused mass. 
Ina few minutes he had decided what to 
do. With a disorganized army and infe- 
rior guns, it would be madness to attack. 
Bidding the staff-officers, therefore, to 
make their men lie down under cover of 
the jungle, and to keep up an artillery fire, 
he wrote a short note to Cortlandt, telling 
him that, unless he could send him guns 
before three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
battle must be lost. It was then eight. 
For seven hours he would have to endure 
an agonizing strain. The minutes dragged 
by; and as shet crashed into the jungle, 
man after man rolled over, wounded or 
dead. Unused to the trial of remaining 
on the defensive, the Pathans became fe- 
verishly impatient. ‘Look here,” men 


‘cried, springing up and pointing to their 


fallen comrades, “and there, and there ! 
Are we all to be killed without a blow? 
Lead us on, and let us strike a blow for 
our lives.” But Edwardes was inexora- 
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ble. He knew that his only chance of | 
victory was to wait ; and patiently he tried | 
to calm the agitated throng. At last the | 
hostile cavalry and artillery actually ad-| 
vanced. Something must be done, or all 
would be lost. Imploring the infantry to 
lie still a few minutes longer, Edwardes 
ordered Foujdar Khan to charge the en- 
emy with his horse. Solemnly the horse- 
men repeated the words of their creed. 
There was a thunder of hoofs, a flash of 
swords, a cloud of dust ; and, taken wholly 
by surprise, the enemy’s horsemen turned 
and fled. The crisis was past. The 
bugle-note of Cortlandt’s artillery was 
heard; in another minute six guns came 
rattling on to the field ; and two regiments 
of regular native infantry tramped after 
them. And now, joyful at receiving the 
word of command, the Pathans and the 
Daoodpootras had sprung to their feet, 
had grasped their swords, and stood with 
ranks closed. Nearer and nearer the en- 
emy advanced. Moving on himself with 
the guns, Edwardes ordered the regular 
regiments to follow, and the cavalry, un- 
der Foujdar Khan, to bring up the rear. 
At the first discharge of the guns, the 
hostile line crouched down beneath the 
long stalks of a field of sugarcane. Still 
the artillery duel was maintained. Two 
of the enemy’s guns were quickly silenced. 
Then one of the regular regiments 
charged, and carried at the point of the 
bayonet another gun. The rebel infantry, 
hearing their guns fall back, hastily re- 
treated, and, on reaching them, formed 
again; but now the Pathans plunged with 
a wild yell into the smoke-enveloped space 
that separated them from their foes; the 
rebels, after making one last effort to 
rally, were driven in disorder up the 
heights of Noonar; thence, flinging aside 
their arms, they fled without one halt to 
Mooltan ; and the Waterloo of the Punjab 
Was won, 

For three days Edwardes remained 
upon the field to bury the dead, and min- 
ister to the wounded. On the 22nd he 
marched to the fort of Shoojabad, the 
commandant of which had already sent in 
his submission. There he was detained 
some days longer by the necessity of mak- 
ing arrangements for the provisioning of 
his force. Disquieted by the news that 
recruits were marching to join Moolraj, he 
determined notwithstanding to hurry on, 
and strike a fresh blow at the rebels be- 
fore the bulk of their reinforcements 
could arrive. By the 28th he had ad- 
vanced to within six miles of Mooltan, 
marvelling at the folly of Moolraj, who 





had neglected to attack him among the 
deep dykes by which the country was 
intersected. Learning, however, that his 
enemy intended to fight on the Ist of July, 


}and had chosen an impregnable position, 


he anticipated him by marching at dawn 
on that day to a spot about four miles 
south-west of Mooltan, and close to a vil- 
lage called Suddoosam. At noon Moolraj 
advanced to the attack. A desperate bat- 
tle followed ; but at sunset the rebels were 
fairly defeated, and took refuge, for the 
last time, within the walls of Mooltan. 

Flushed with victory, Edwardes was 
eager to besiege the rebellious city at 
once. But it was decided by the gov- 
ernor-general and the commander-in-chief 
that such a course would be premature; 
and the youthful conqueror was obliged to 
restrain his zeal. For some weeks, in- 
deed, he was confined to his bed, in con- 
sequence of an accident which had de- 
prived him of the use of his right hand. 
Still, as he lay on his back, he mustered 
energy enough to dictate despatches, and 
wiled away his idle hours by meditating 
on the changing phases of the war. About 
the middle of August, in obedience to a 
summons from the resident at Lahore, 
Major-General Whish arrived with a 
strong force; and the siege of Mooltan 
was begun. For the success with which, 
after five anxious months, his efforts were 
at last crowned, he acknowledged that he 
was, in no small degree, indebted to the 
loyal assistance of Edwardes. Early in 
1849, Mooltan was taken by storm; and 
a few days later Moolraj himself surren- 
dered. 

The campaign over, Edwardes pro- 
ceeded to Lahore, intending to put his 
affairs in order before going back, on fur- 
lough, to England. Sir Henry Lawrence, 
however, who had just returned to India 
from a visit to his home, urged him to re- 
main at his post until he should have fin- 
ished the official work connected with his 
achievements at Bunnoo and Mooltan. 
Edwardes cheerfully consented; but, 
weakened as he was by the hardships 
which he had undergone, he was soon 
seized by fever, and was obliged, on his 
recovery, to start on his homeward jour- 
ney at once. He was accompanied by 
John Nicholson, a young officer of ex- 
traordinary force of character, with whom 
he had formed a close friendship. John 
Lawrence and his wife had begged Ed- 
wardes to take care of their two little girls, 
who could no longer remain with safety in 
India. The young men gladly undertook 
this unusual responsibility, and, towards 
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the end of 1849, started with their little | 
companions, on their voyage down the 
Indus. In Egypt, Nicholson, who wished 
to see Constantinople, turned aside ; and 
Edwardes proceeded on his way, with the 
little girls. Among the other passengers 
in the steamer was Lord Gough. On the 
27th of January, 1850, they were moving 
up Southampton Water. Edwardes was 
standing on the paddle-box, gazing wist- 
fully at his native land. Suddenly a loud 
cheer was raised by the crowd on shore. 
“ Edwardes,” cried Lord Gough, “come 
down, you’re called for.” The young of- 
ficer was astonished to find that his ex- 
ploits were so well known. 

The cheers of the crowd were but the 
prelude toa series of honors, almost un- 
precedented in the case of so young a 
man. Edwardes received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament, and the em- 
phatic commendation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington; the Court of Directors decorated 
him with a special gold medal; Oxford 
bestowed upon him her highest honorary 
degree; and dinners were given and 
speeches were made in his honor. “I 
feel afraid,” he wrote to his dear friend, 
Cowley Powles, “ of some great evil over- 
taking me after all this pride and adula- 
tion. It is not wholesome; but I must 


try and think large quantities of salt to 


season it.” If, however, there was any 
chance of his being spoiled by prosperity, 
he had an effectual antidote. On the gth 
of July he was married to Emma Sidney, 
whom he had first met when a lad at 
Richmond, and had ever since faithfully 
loved. 

A few months more of rest and peace- 
ful happiness were yet to pass before it 
would be necessary to go back to the 
East. To escape from distraction, Ed- 
wardes and his wife went to Festiniog, in 
north Wales; and there he wrote “A 
Year on the Punjaub Frontier,” a vivid 
and sparkling, though somewhat prolix, 
narrative of his experiences in Bunnoo 
and Mooltan. On the 2oth of March, 
1851, the young couple embarked at South- 
ampton for India. 

On his arrival, Edwardes was appointed 
deputy commissioner of Jullundhur, a rich 
tract of country lying between the rivers 
Beas and Sutlej, which had been taken by 
the British government, as an indemnity, 
after the first Sikh war. The commis- 
sioner was Donald McLeod, a man of clear 





intellect, kind and pure heart, and singu- 
lar modesty. Edwardes was glad to begin 
work again, and found that his duties were 
of a kind of which he had hitherto had no 


| build him a small cottage. 
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experience. In Bunnoo his task had been 
to master wild tribes, and accustom them 
to the rudiments of civilization. In Jul- 
lundhur, on the other hand, which was the 
quietest district in the Punjaub, the peo- 
ple were already used to an elaborate legal 
system. Fortunately Edwardes was still 
young, versatile, and willing to learn. 
Rapidly mastering the technicalities of 
his work, he encouraged every man, how- 
ever poor, who had a grievance, to come 
and tell him his story; made his court re- 
nowned for justice and purity ; and aimed 
at effecting such social improvements as 
should ultimately fit the people to appre- 
ciate the crowning labors of the mission- 
ary. Inthe summer of 1852 his wife was 
compelled by an attack of fever to go to 
the hill station of Dhurumsalah ; and soon 
afterwards Edwardes was disturbed, on 
her account, by the apprehension that he 
would be ordered to accompany his regi- 
ment to Burmah, against which war had 
been declared. This anxiety soon passed 
away. One morning, however, in Febru- 
ary, Edwardes and his wife were startled 
at breakfast by a letter, informing him 
that he was to proceed at once to take 
charge of Huzara, a wild and mountainous 
country adjoining the western frontier of 
Cashmere, inhabited by semi-barbarous 
tribes. With many regrets he broke up 
his pleasant home, and resigned unfinished 
to others the work to which he had de- 
voted his whole heart: But it was some 
consolation to him to read the judgment 
which his chief had pronounced upon 
his labors. “I regard Edwardes,” wrote 
McLeod, “as a loss altogether irrepara- 
ble, regarding him as the very best officer 
I have as yet been brought in contact 
with, from which I make no exceptions. 
It is not his ability that I admire so much 
as his weight of character and high tone 
and principles. I grieve over his de- 
parture more than I can tell.” 

In May, just as the hot weather was 
setting in, Edwardes arrived with his wife 
in Huzara. He was pleasantly surprised 
by the aspect of the country. Wild roses 
and clematis flourished in the hedges. 
hawthorn blossoms and_ blackberries 
abounded ; and, as he looked at them and 
listened to the cry of the cuckoo, he could 
almost fancy that he was in England. 
Pitching his tent in a hill-girt valley, from 
which could be discerned the snow-clad 
peaks of the mountains of Cashmere, he 
induced the rude workmen of the place to 
But, before it 
was ready, he was again summoned to a 
new sphere of duty. The news reached 
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him that his chief, Colonel Mackerson, 


the commissioner of Peshawur, had been | 
, 


assassinated; ard, a few days later, he 
received a flattering letter from Lord Dal- 
housie, informing him that he had been 
appointed to the vacant post. 

The office to which Edwardes had thus 
been promoted, at the early age of thirty- 
four, was one of the most important and 
onerous in British India. ‘ Holding it,” 
said Dalhousie, “ you hold the outpost of 
Indian empire.” Besides conducting the 
ordinary civil business of his division, the 
commissioner had to manage the political 
relations of the British government with 
the neighboring kingdom of Afghanistan. 
As the territory of Peshawur had once 
belonged to the Afghans, from whom it 
had been wrested by Runjeet Singh, and 
as it was the dearest wish of Dost Ma- 
homed, the ameer of Cabul, to win it 
back, these relations were naturally 
strained, 

Peshawur stood on a small plain in the 
valley of the same name. Not a single 
building of any dignity relieved the dul- 
ness of its irregular streets and flat-roofed 
mud houses. The town was surrounded 


by a low mud wall, intended as a bulwark 
against robbers, and was completely dom- 
inated by a quadrilateral fortress, the walls 


of which rose to the height of ninety feet 
above its northern face. In striking con- 
trast with the mean appearance of the 
town was the grandeur of the surrounding 
scenery. The valley formed 4 vast irreg- 
ular amphitheatre, sixty miles in length, 
bounded on the east by the Indus, and 
girt in on every other side by hills, some 
of which were bare and rocky, others 
clothed with vegetation. Conspicuous 
above all, two hundred miles to the south- 
west, rose the snow-capped peak of Takht- 
i-Suleiman, or Solomon’s Throne. 

The inhabitants of the hills which sur- 
rounded the valley were remarkable for 
activity and physical strength. Accus- 
tomed from their youth up to constant 
internecine warfare, they went about 
armed to the teeth. With every vice, 
they possessed the great qualities of hos- 
pitality and courage. 

Soon after entering upon his duties 
Edwardes found that his predecessor had 
been in the habit of employing spies to 
watch the movements of the hill tribes. 
I-dwardes felt a strong repugnance to this 
policy. Moreover, he was convinced that 
no spies who could be found would be 
trustworthy; and that, so long as spies 
were employed at all, the tribes could not 
but feel suspicious and unfriendly towards 
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the British government. He therefore 
resolved to abandon the system. Calling 
together the chiefs of the various tribes, 
he told them, in his impressive way, that 
the power which he represented was irre- 
sistible; and then, warning them that all 
who broke the peace should be swiftly 
punished, promised that the peaceable 
should be rewarded by his friendship 
and by free access to the markets of 
Peshawur. The chiefs vowed that they 
and their people would always behave 
well. Edwardes blandly accepted these 
promises, though he well knew that they 
would prove worthless unless he showed 
himseif strong enough to enforce their ful- 
filment. Soon marauders reappeared in 
the valley. To punish them by force of 
arms would not only be costly, but also 
involve a deplorable expenditure of hu- 
man life. Meditating on the difficulty, 
Edwardes hit upon the expedient of plac- 
ing the whole tribe to which the marauders 
belonged under blockade ; in other words, 
debarring them from access to the Pesha- 
wur market. The tribesmen would thus 
be forced to buy their supplies from their 
neighbors, who would be sure to cheat 
them mercilessly in the process ; and not 
only the actual marauders, but also their 
accomplices and those who had screened 
their guilt, would have to pay the penalty 
of the crime. The efficacy of the penalty 
was soon proved. It happened that a na- 
tive ambassador, despatched by Edwardes, 
was travelling through the Khyber Pass, 
on his way to Cabul, when a man belong- 
ing to the Sheranee tribe fired at him, but 
missed. The assassin escaped; and the 
ambassador wrote to Edwardes to com- 
plain of the outrage which had been 
offered him. As the tribesmen refused 
to give up the offender, Edwardes ordered 
that they should be put under blockade. 
At the end of a year, the punishment hav- 
ing become unendurable, they sent a grey- 
beard to Peshawur, to propose terms of 
accommodation. Shown into the presence 
of the commissioner, the old man offered 
the humblest apologies on behalf of his 
tribe. Edwardes, mentally resolving that 
the best way of settling the question would 
be to impose a fine, asked how many 
matchlockmen the Sheranees could turn 
out in case of need. Eager to magnify 
the power of his tribe and to propitiate 
the commissioner, the greybeard menda- 
ciously replied that a thousand men would 
always be ready to serve the British gov- 
ernment. Edwardes promptly informed 
him that the tribe should be pardoned if 
each of the thousand paid a fine of one 
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rupee. Disgusted at his own indiscre- 
tion, the greybeard withdrew ; and the fine 
was paid. 

To win the confidence of the hill tribes, 
however, was not the only object which 
Edwardes kept in view. Throughout his 
Indian career, while striving to promote 
the material prosperity and social im- 
provement of the peoples committed to 
his charge, he always believed that, by 
such work as this, he and his colleagues 
were only clearing the ground for the 
labors of the missionary. His predeces- 
sor had refused, on grounds of policy, to 
allow a mission to be established at Pe- 
shawur; but Edwardes unhesitatingly 
sanctioned the project, and promised to 
give it his support. He felt sure that no 
disturbances would result from the preach- 
ing of missionaries; for, he argued, in 
Benares —a far more bigoted centre of 
Hindooism than Peshawur was of Mahom- 
etanism — missionaries had long taught 
without provoking hostility. Nor did he 
himself lose any of his influence with the 
people of Peshawur by supporting the 
mission. Setting great store by religion 
themselves, they respected him for the 
boldness with which he avowed his own 
creed. 

Meanwhile he was engaged in working 
out the details of an important political 
scheme. It was conjectured that the as- 
sassin of his predecessor had been insti- 
gated by a fanatical priest of Cabul; and 
the conjecture was supported by the fact 
that the bitter feelings created in the 
hearts of the Afghans by the policy of 
Lord Auckland were still alive. It was 
Edwardes’s great ambition to heal those 
feelings, and to effect a radical change for 
the better in the British policy towards 
Afghanistan. He, therefore, wrote to 
Dalhousie, asking for permission to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Dost Mahomed on the 
principle that bygones should be bygones. 
Dalhousie, in reply, gave him full liberty 
to act as he might think best, remarking 
that such a treaty, though difficult of at- 
tainment, was most desirable. But John 
Lawrence, the chief commissioner of the 
Punjaub, thought differently. Again and 
again he told Edwardes that Dost Ma- 
homed would never agree to a treaty, and 
would not observe it if he did; and exerted 
ail his influence to convince Dalhousie 
of the futility of the idea. Dalhousie, 
however, was not to be seduced from his 
opinion ; and the tact and transparent 
sincerity of Edwardes completely won the 
confidence of Dost Mahomed. When all 


the preliminaries had been arranged, Ed- | 





wardes received a letter from Dalhousie, 
written in terms of the most cordial ap- 
proval, and empowering him, inasmuch as 
he had alone conceived and worked out 
the idea of the treaty, to act as the sole 
signatory. But Edwardes was one of those 
rare characters to whom the public good 
is dearer than the gratification of per- 
sonal ambition. He wrote to Dalhousie 
in reply, urging that the stability of the 
treaty would be increased if the highest 
authority in the Punjaub were to affix his 
signature toit. Dalhousie recognized the 
wisdom of this advice, and in March, 1855, 
John Lawrence on the one side, and Hy- 
der Ali Khan, the eldest son of Dost 
Mahomed, on the other, signed a treaty 
which bound the Afghans to be friends of 
our friends, and enemies of our enemies. 
In 1856 the British government declared 
war against the shah of Persia, the invet- 
erate enemy of Dost Mahomed, who was 
preparing to attack Herat. Edwardes 
now saw that a further development of his 
policy was required. On the ground that 
he had cleared he desired to erect a bul- 
wark which should defend the British and 
the Afghans against the assaults of their 
common enemies. He therefore urged 
Dalhousie’s successor, Lord Canning, to 
secure the friendship of Dost Mahomed 
by granting him substantial aid against 
the Persians. Lawrence again opposed 
the suggestion of his lieutenant; but it 
was impossible to overlook the importance 
of making uSe of the ameer’s enmity to 
Persia ; and accordingly Canning, though, 
remembering the events of 1841, he would 
not send a British force to co-operate with 
the Afghans, declared himself ready to 
subsidize any Afghan force which should 
march against the shah. The ameer was 
invited toa conference; and in January, 
1857, he met Lawrence and Edwardes at 
the entrance of the Khyber Pass, and 
discussed with them the terms of a treaty 
which both parties equally desired. It 
was agreed that the British should furnish 
the ameer with four thousand stands of 
arms, and a subsidy of a lac of rupees a 
month, and that, in return, the ameer 
should maintain an army of eighteen thou- 
sand men to act against Persia, and allow 
a British mission to enter his country, to 
watch over the expenditure of the subsidy. 
‘“‘]T have made an alliance,” said Dost Ma- 
homed, “with the British government, 
and, come what may, I will keep it till 
death.” 

Having thus accomplished the purpose 
on which his heart had so long been set, 
Edwardes was obliged to go to Calcutta, 
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in order to superintend the departure of 
his wife, who was seriously ill, for En- 
gland. During his stay at the capital, he 
made himself acquainted with the new 
governor-general. With generous enthu- 
siasm he described the powers, and in- 
sisted on the claims of his friend Nich- 
olson, who, for some months past, had 
been working with him as deputy com- 
missioner of Peshawur. “If ever,” he 
concluded, “if ever there is a desperate 
deed to be done in India, John Nicholson 
is the man to do it.” 

The time when his wife must leave him 
was drawing near. Onthe 23rd of March 
he bade her good-bye on board the steam- 
er, and then, with a heavy heart, turned 
to prepare for his lonely journey back to 
Peshawur. The first symptoms of mutiny 
in the native army, at Barrackpore and 
Berhampore, had occurred, and were 
already half-forgotten. At Cawnpore, Ed- 
wardes turned aside, and went to Luck- 
now to visit his old chief, Henry Law- 
rence, who was now chief commissioner 
of Oudh. Ever since the father of his 
public life had gone from the Punjaub, 
Edwardes had kept him in loving mem- 
ory; and he was greatly rejoiced to see 
himonce more. “ What adear good man 
he is!” he wrote to his wife. ‘ Occasion- 


ally we have such hearty laughs together 
till the rooms echo again, quite like old 
times.” 

But this peaceful oasis was soon to be 
left behind. On Good Friday evening 
Edwardes and his beloved master bade 


each other farewell. Three weeks later 
Edwardes reached Peshawur. His wife’s 
books lying about the house reminded 
him sadly of her absence; but in the so- 
ciety of Nicholson, who now lived with 
him, he found consolation. Sometimes, 
in daydreams, he thought of quitting In- 
dia forever, and going back to England, 
there to live peacefully with his wife. But 
presently he was disquieted by doubts as 
to whether he would not thus be forsaking 
the path of duty. 

Where his immediate duty lay, was soon 
made clear. On the night of the 11th of 
May, he received this telegram from 
Delhi: “ The sepoys have come in from 
Meerut, and are burningeverything. Mr. 
Todd is dead, and, we hear, several Euro- 
peans. We must shut up.” The Indian 
Mutiny had to be coped with. “ This 
matter,” wrote Edwardes, “cannot be 
talked down ; it must be put down.” What 
share he played in putting it down, I hope 
yet to tell. 

T. R. E. HOLMEs. 
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From Murray’s Magazine. 
PATHOS. 

Our emotions play us strange tricks 
sometimes. Two of the mildest-natured 
men of my acquaintance —I had almost 
said the saintliest— one of them, indeed, 
a zealous clergyman, — confessed that 
the first emotion they experienced on see- 
ing the announcement of a great catas- 
trophe in the newspapers, such as a 
destructive earthquake accompanied with 
loss of life, or the burning of a theatre, 
was a pleasurable one. They did not 
attempt to analyze this; they merely as- 
serted it as a fact. One, indeed —the 
clergyman — went on to say that he ex- 
perienced the same sensation in hearing 
of distressing calamities that happened to 
his friends — illness, loss of money, jewel 
robberies —and that he was ashamed of 
this, even though it was only momentary, 
and was succeeded by feelings of sympa- 
thy and regret. He attributed it to the 
innate corruption of the human nature. 
His friend, who is by trade a philosopher, 
allowed that he had experienced the same 
feeling, and that, except in cases where 
personal pain or wounded affection was 
concerned, his emotion continued to be 
pleasurable —in the case, for instance, 
above cited of a jewel robbery; and he 
proceeded to analyze his feeling a little 
further. Innate corruption of the human 
heart he considered to be merely a con- 
venient name, an abusive way of recalling 
a plain fact; but he was disposed to at- 
tribute it partly to the inveterate craving 
of the mind for news, and its intense en- 
joyment of an interesting activity which it 
is unable to create for itself, and partly to 
the sense of personal security, and with 
many apologies for its triteness he cited 
“ Suave mare magno.” 

There is undoubtedly a kind of lachry- 
mose temperament often found in elderly 
ladies who have had losses, where news 
of calamity, especially of bereavement, is 
a matter of the most intense and thelan- 
choly satisfaction; this disposition has 
been nicknamed the “deadums.” In this 
case the satisfaction results partly from 
familiarity with grief and strong disin- 
clination to leave an atmosphere so warmly 
stimulating to the sentimental side of the 
nature, like the monkey in Buckland’s 
kettle; and partly too it arises from a 
feeling of contentment that others ar: 
faring like oneself, and that Providence is, 
after all, fairly impartial. The same feel- 
ing which enables two condemned crimi- 
nals to behave with greater dignity and 
' firmness than a single one. 
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It is undeniable that there is a side of 
each individual’s nature — the feeling side 
— which takes a distinct pleasure in ex- 
ercising itself on melancholy objects. | 

.Gray the poet, a man of miserable 

thoughts, never wrote such good poetry as | 
soon after the death of his nearer rela- 
tions. And many people will admit that | 
grief, unless it reaches such a pitch of | 
tragic intensity as to crush, is stimulating 
to the higher emotions. De Musset said, 
towards the end of his unhappy life, that 
the only good that remained to him was 
the memory of tears. If people would 
only speak the truth, it would be con- 
fessed that the only enjoyment that many 
people have — mainly among the female 
sex—is the luxury of tears. ‘* Passion 
never laughs,” says Wendell Holmes; 
“the wit knows that his place is at the 
tail of the procession.” Among men, 
sources of laughter are more eagerly 
sought after as advancing life begins to} 
dock the natural high spirits of fresh 
vitality; but sensitive men, and women, 
generally speaking, do not care for laugh- 
ter; it does not give them nearly such 
pleasurable sensations as the mood that 
brings tears. 

And yet we can never tell what kind of 
incident is likely to evoke this luxurious 
grief. Nothigh tragedy ; not huge calam- 
ities, such as those that made the philoso- 
pher and the clergyman feel so contented ; 
not famine or pestilence; not the death of 
martyrs or saints: but a child over a 
broken toy, a dying animal; a picture 
scrawled in a moment of light-heartedness 
by some dead hand, and suddenly lighted 
upon in a forgotten drawer. These are 
the events that make the voice quiver and 
brim the eyes. When the heroine in one 
of Mrs. Ritchie’s sweet, simple books, 
finds the little feather-brush that had be- 
longed to the old, tender-hearted, shabby 
frenchman whom she had married, but 
had never loved — the very feather-brush 
that she had hated him for carrying about 
the house in the early mornings, in his 
old dressing-gown, to dust the pictures 
and vases — though she had seen him die 
and followed him to his grave without a 
tear, almost without a regretful thought, 
the finding of this silly relic makes her 
burst into a passion of tears. Ah! that is 
true to nature, is it not? 

There is a curious fact observable in 
the country names given to famous stand- 








ing-stones in different parts of England. 
In far the largest number of cases there is 


have pipers and dancing maidens, and va- 
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rious similar titles. This, I believe, bears 
witness to the fact that these stones, in 
their rude pathetic loneliness, wet with 
the rains of heaven, and standing solitary 
and forsaken in moors and sweeps of des- 
olate down, so far from the homes of men, 
suggested the idea which is, I believe, the 
most rudimentary of pathetic ideas, that 
of disappointment, of preparations made 
for festivity and cheerfulness suddenly 
checked and made useless. 

This will be found to underlie large 
numbers of stories of this class which are 
so profoundly moving in their effects. 
Sometimes it is merely arrested mirth, as 
I have said ; the tidings that turn gladness 
into despair ; the roses picked for the ball 
and woven into clusters, thrown pitilessly 
aside; the lights extinguished and the 
music hushed. Sometimes pathos — and 
this is to my mind far the most harrowing 
kind — will be found in an intention to 
give pleasure which fails of its object, a 


| surprise arranged which falls short of its 
| expectation, and it must be confessed that 
|the more trivial are the details of such 


events, the more intensely touching they 
become. These are the incidents that 
make a reader’s voice suddenly and with- 
out warning break and fail; that make 
one almost angry at the vividness of the 
emotion that they produce, — the cause is 
so ludicrously disproportionate. 

And this same characteristic pervades 
higher and stronger art. Young life and 
high hopes cut off and prematurely blight- 
ed; yet there is a solemnity about that 
which relieves the shadow, and almost, so 
to speak, damages the purity of the emo- 
tion. Such stories as “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” ‘* Jack-a napes,” the death of little 
Paul Dombey, are too well-known to re- 
quire citing; and a whole host of lesser 
stories, with titles such as ‘ Dolly’s 
Walk,” * Little Jim,” which, I confess 
with shame, foolish and affected as they 
often are, I can never lay down without a 
strange tightness in the throat; and the 
fact remains that pathos is essentially 
stronger and more affecting, the slighter 
and more minute are the persons and 
things, the stage-properties, so to speal:, 
with which it is enacted. 

I propose tocite a few instances of the 
characteristics which I have alluded to. 
It rather recalls a chamber of horrors — 
labelled and concentrated emotions — to 
undertake such a task, and translated 
from their natural surroundings, they lose 


: 'much of their power; still the attempt 
some idea of arrested mirth in these; we | 


may be made. 
Probably every one has some few scenes 
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implanted upon his mind, which still 
preserve, and will continue to preserve, a 
keenness of emotion so strong, that he | 
would hardly attempt to describe them 
viva voce. The following three are purely 
personal. 

The first is as follows. The butler of a 
neighboring squire had been dismissed 
for drunkenness. He was a mild, gentle- 
mannered man, rather heavy and nervous 
in his deportment, with long whiskers and 
a clean-shaven chin — very respectful and 
assiduous in his demeanor; what you 
would call essentially a prosperous-looking 
man. 

Some time after his dismissal (I had 
casually heard that he was unable to get a 
place and was in great straits) I was walk- 
ing over a bridge that crossed a railway in 
rather a sickly and suburban part of the 
country, covered with brickfields and 
mean Middlesex houses ; on the bridge I 
noticed a man holding a little boy in his 
arms, and pointing out a signal which was 
down and which they were expecting to 
rise. He was smoking a clay pipe, and 
was dressed in clothes which had once 
been good, but were getting shiny and 
seedy; he had a battered billy-cock hat 
on his head. “There it goes, Billy,” he 


said, as the signal went up; the boy looked 
in his father’s face, round-eyed, and full 


of delight, and clapped his hands. The 
man turned ard looked at me; it was my 
old friend the butler. He was paler than 
of old, and wretched-looking ; he had been 
six months without a place ; ‘his whiskers 
were just as they had always been, but his 
chin was unshaven ; he touched his hat to 
me with the same inexpressible respect- 
ability that had always characterized him. 
I stopped to speak to him, but he caught 
up the child and hurried away. I have 
never seen or heard of him since. 

Again: I was travelling in Italy, and we 
drew up at a wayside station; it was in 
the neighborhood of agreat marsh. The 
country had been swampy and full of 
streams for miles, and through a gap in 
the low hills we could see birds rising and 
falling over a bed of reeds. The “train 
was full of sulky, tired travellers, only 
hoping to get to Naples and lunch as soon 
as possible. On the platform was a man, 
a rude, aboriginal peasant, who perhaps 
made a precarious living out of a few 
acres of soaking ground near the marsh, 
and had ague every other day. He was 
dressed in “the roughest, coarsest clothes, 
but to recommend himself he had twisted 


a hideous red rag round his throat; on his | unfortunate girl saw it too. 
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or eight smaller marsh-birds. He had 
evidently come down to the train— the 
| Only one in the four-and-twenty hours — 
| with some dim idea of selling his birds to 
soms travelling farmer who might wish to 
vary his ordinary fare, or to some stranger 
who might be attracted by the curious 
plumage and aspect of the birds. But 
the sight of the train and the officials and 
the surly travellers cowed him; he evi- 
dently could not summon up sufficient 
courage even to suggest a purchase. He 
stood looking dully but hopefully at the 
train. No one spoke to him or noticed 
him; the guards pushed past him, and 
the porters elbowed him out of the way; 
he clung to the birds in sullen humility. 
Personally I was so much interested in 
the look of the birds — for he was close 
to me —that I did not even divine his 
motive till the train started—and even 
then, what did I want with a sodden bit- 
tern trailing its legs in the hat-rack ?— 
moreover, with that brutish insensibility 
which is apt to characterize one at a cri- 
sis, I could not even draw out and fling 
him a small coin that might have made 
him happy. No, 1 watched him stand 
staring mournfully at the train till the 
last carriage had drawn out of the station, 
and then turn patiently round for his 
homeward trudge, his arm just as heavy, 
and his pocket just as light. I would 
give — and I shall never cease to desire 
it—a handsome sum to £#ow that he had 
not wanted to sell his birds, but had only 
come down to look at the train. 

Thirdly: 1 was once staying in a coun- 
try house with a large party of young men, 
where there was a ‘plain and melancholy 
girl—a cousin, I think —domesticated, 
whose youth was evidently just leaving 
her. No one was so invariably attentive 
to all of us; no one ever slaved more pa- 
tiently to give satisfaction. At last the 
week drew to an end, and the party was on 
the point of breaking up. The hostess 
good-naturedly sent her in to dinner witha 
somewhat similar young man, who was 
nevertheless in point of fortune an eligible 
enough parti; he was to the full as plain 
and dull, and not by many degrees as 
good. The poor thing made one last 
effort; she came down in a new dress of 
red satin, with a strange and fearful ar- 
rangement of muslin about the shoulders. 
We sat down, and I saw the brute glance 
with horror and amazement at the new 
decoration and wink at one of his com- 
panions. As ill-luck would have it, the 
The flush 


arm hung a couple of bitterns and seven | died out of her face; she became silent 
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and sad; her little hopes were dashed in a 
second of time. Very quietly and meekly 
she accepted her lot; only one mute 
glance of misery passed over her eyes, 
and then she dutifully settled down, as 
she had done night after night, to her 
thankless task of trying to amuse and in- 
terest the cruel buor. 

The above are plain unvarnished inci- 
dents of real life. Such things are en- 
acted every day and every hour; they 
need nothing but eyes and a heart to see 
them. 

A friend told me that he once went at 
Cambridge with a party of friends into a 
shop to purchase a white hat for some 
private theatricals. Several were pro- 
duced, but they were all too small. At 
last the hatter went into a back room and 
brought out another that looked more 
promising. He put it on, and presented 
such a ridiculous aspect that all present, 
except the shopman, burst out into roars 
of laughter. ‘“ The very thing!” said m 
friend. ‘“ What is the price of it?” The 
man looked embarrassed. “It wasn’t ex- 
actly for sale,” he said at last mournfully. 
“ The fact is, it’s my own. But I would 
let you have it for five shillings.” 

But to quit real life. A novelist has in 
such episodes an unfailing source to draw 


upon ; nothing is, to use a slang word, so 
cheap as such pathos, and yet nothing is 


more effective. He is able, too, to em- 
bellish his incidents with delicate touches 
of humor which bring out the pathetic 
features into still keener relief. 

There was lately astory in an American 
magazine which treated an incident of this 
class in a most masterly way. I will ven- 
ture to remind my readers of it. An old 
man, a farmer in the country, goes to see 
his daughter, who has married a New 
York trader. He finds her, to his great 
surprise, living in a big house, with every 
sign of wealth. She is out at a party, 
and he cannot see her; so he asks if he 
may see his grandson, and is taken into 
the night nursery, where the little boy is 
just going to sleep in his white bed. “I 

ave brought you a present,” says grand- 
papa. “Can you think whatitis?” The 
boy is roused into lively interest, and the 
old man produces from his pocket four 
apples, tied up with ribbons of different 
colors. He lays them on the bed with 
pride and pleasure, smoothing them with 
his hand. “Only horrid old apples!” 
says the boy, vexed at not finding some- 
thing more to his taste; and flings them 
one by one into the corner of the room. 
The old man looks on sorrowfully ; his 
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little surprise has not taken effect. “ They 
was mighty fine ones, anyways,” he says 
at last, as he picks them up and restores 
them to his pocket. 

Another story that remains by me as 
terribly affecting is that of a man in some 
Californian village, who is suspected, with- 
out foundation, of having stolen some 
money froma neighbor. There is a knot 
of men talking angrily about it near the 
farm, having just made up their minds to 
give him a lesson, when he joins them. 
He has a paper with some little pies in it, 
newly baked. He begins to talk to them 
pleasantly, not perceiving their black, in- 
different looks, and presently offers them 
his pies. “ Have one?” he says; “ they’re 
a fresh batch.” They all refuse. “I'd 
thought you would have liked one, maybe,” 
he says, as he shuts up the paper and 
puts it down beside him, reserving one 
for himself, which he begins to eat, sitting 
on a green bank, still chatting. Presently 
two of the men come quietly behind him, 
one with a big stick, and without a word 
they grip him by the shoulders. ‘“ Hullo, 
neighbor, what’s this?” he says, looking 
from one to another, the unfinished pie in 
his hand. They close in and begin to 
strike him; he struggles and cries out; 
the paper is torn in the scuffle, and the 
little pies are trampled under foot. 

But I should of writers almost award 
the prize to Turgénieff for unadulterated 
pathos, 

What could be more infinitely touching 
than the little scene in “Fathers and 
Sons,” where Bazarof, after an absence 
from home of three years, goes back with 
his friend Kirsanof to see the old people, 
who fondly and foolishly adore him — the 
retired military surgeon, with his fat little 
wife, who do their best to entertain him 
—and after three days finds himself so 
profoundly and unutterably bored that he 
cannot tolerate the idea of staying any 
longer? He tells his father to order the 
post-horses for the next morning. 

“Is M. Kirsanof going to leave us?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, and I am going with him.” 

The old doctor started back dismayed. 

“ You are going to leave us?” 

“Yes. I have some pressing business. 
Be so kind as to order the horses.” 

“ Very well,” said the old man. “I will 
see about the horses. Very well — only 
— only — is it possible?” 

“It is necessary that I should go home 
with him for some days. I shall come 
back here afterwards.” 

“ Yes? for some days — very well.” 
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The old man took out his handkerchief, 
and blew his nose, bending down. 
“Well, be it so,” he said. “ But I was 


thinking that you would have been here 
Three days—after three years 
It is very —it is very little, 


longer. 
of absence! 
Eugene.” 

“T have just told you,” said the son, 
“that I shall come back soon. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for me.” 

“ Necessary? Well! we must fulfil our 
duties before everything. You want me 
to send for the horses? It is all right, 
but we did not expect it, mamma and I. 
She has just asked for some flowers from 
a neighbor, to decorate your room.” 

The old man did not add that every 
morning he went in his naked slippered 
feet to find the bailiff, and gave hima torn 
note, which he sought at the bottom of his 
purse with trembling fingers. This note 
was for the purchase of various provis- 
ions, principally eatables, and the red wine 
of which the young men consumed so 
much, 

“There is nothing more precious than 
liberty,” he said at last, “that is my prin- 
ciple. One must not restrain people — 
one must not.” 

He became suddenly silent, and turned 
towards the door. 

I hope it will be clear from the in- 
stances I have cited that pathos lurks 
more in small things than in great. Ana- 
lyze the stories I have alluded to, and it 
will invariably turn out to be the smallest, 
generally the most material incidents that 
stir the keenest emotion. And I believe 
that I am not wrong in asserting that the 
reason is that the emotion is not compli- 
cated by high or tragic issues; it is pure, 
unadulterated pathos, and is therefore in- 
finitely moving. That, I believe; but the 
fact that these things should be undeniably 
pleasurable — that we should take delight, 
as we undoubtedly do, in such grievous 
pictures — that is the really hard enigma 
— an enigma nearly insoluble. 

A. C. BENSON. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
WARDOUR-STREET ENGLISH. 


THE loiterer in the byways of literary 
history and criticism might find materials 
for a curious and amusing chapter in a 
consideration of the often-repeated at- 
tempts — some of them admirable, many 
of them absurd —to fix by authority, or 
to influence in some artificial way, the lit- | 
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erary vocabulary of a living language. 
He might look in on the Della Cruscans ; 
not the Laura Marias and Anna Matildas 
whose insipid sentimentalisms inconti- 
nently vanished at the sound of Gifford’s 
mock and satire, but the members of the 
famous Florentine Academy, the pious 
laborers who found their task in separat- 
ing the wheat from the chaff of the Tus- 
can tongue. They named themselves the 
“ Accademia della Crusca,” the Academy 
of the “ Bran;” their device was a sieve ; 
their motto, “Il pid bel fior ne coglie ” 
(It gathers the finest flour) In their hall 
of meeting the seats were in the form 
of a baker’s basket, the backs shaped like 
a shovel for corn, and the grey satin cush- 
ions in the likeness of a miller’s sack. 
There sat the Della Cruscans with their 
sieve, bolting their literary bran. Or, 
passing from Italy to France, the linger- 
ing rambler might throw an amused glance 
on Ronsard and his marvellous linguistic 
ways; Ronsard, who thought his native 
French a poor and feeble speech, and who 
would have wished to drag Greek and 
Latin almost bodily into it. Nay, he did 
it. Here is one of his verses, — 


Ocymore, dyspotme, oligochronien. 


It was well that Ronsard uttered a note 
of warning to those too confiding French- 
men who might have thought that they 
could surely read the works of their own 
fellow-countryman : — 

Les Frangais qui mes vers liront, 

S’ils ne sont et Grecs et Romains, 

Au lieu de ce livre ils n’auront 

Qu’un pesant faix entre les mains. 

From Ronsard to Malherbe; from one 
linguistic absurdity to its counter-absurd- 
ity. Malherbe, a fanatic for the purity of 
the French language, abominated and 
proscribed Ronsard and all his works. 
Known as the “ tyrant of words and sylla- 
bles,” Malherbe, on his death-bed and in 
the very last moments of his life, angrily 

ebuked his nurse for the solecisms of 
her language. And when his confessor 
mildly remonstrated, Malherbe only re- 
plied: “Sir, I will defend to my very last 
gasp the purity of the French language.” 
The good confessor soothingly, but not in 
too exquisite a diction, dwelt on the heav- 
enly joys which Malherbe might now 
reckon to be within so very easy a dis- 
tance; but the pedantic purist broke out 
upon him: “Say no more about it, or 
your wretched style will disgust me with 
the place altogether !” 

Too well known for comment are the 
vagaries of the Drécieuses who rallied at 
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the Hétel Rambouillet, who would reform 
French orthography, and banish from the 
language everything that was mean, and 
common, and vulgar. And there were the 
euphuists in Elizabeth’s England; and 
there were the English purists who would 
use no word not to be found in Dryden; 
and, in France once more, there were the 
French forty and their long and painful 
struggles with their dictionary, 

lf we English should ever have an En- 
glish Academy on the model of the French 
one —and, though the virtue of an “if” 
was hardly ever greater, we really came 
quite near this once in the days of Queen | 
Anne, and Swift, and Bolingbroke — there 
is one mistake which such an academy 
would very certainly avoid. The society 
of the forty, or the thirty, or the fifty, 
might be the rallying-point for excellence 
in manner and sanity in matter; if it were 
not that it need not, like the condescend- 
ing monarch, take the trouble to be born. 
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absurdities of the frécieuses ridicules. 
In like manner, Shakespeare, in “ Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,” poured a stream of kindly 
ridicule over the extraordinary ways of 
the English euphuists. 

Crazes vary but never disappear. At 
the present day there is a little band of 
English writers who, like all these other 
excellent but extravagant persons, are 
possessed by a fantastic linguistic spirit. 
Their motto, if they had one, would be: 
“The English language for the English 
people ;” or, “* The English language, the 
whole English language, and nothing but 
the English language.” In spite of all 
temptations they remain Englishmen. A 
word of foreign origin in an English sen- 
tence is in their eyes an abomination. 
They are true to what they are fond of 
calling our grand old mother-tongue, our 
strong old Saxon speech, our pure, homely, 
strong Saxon-English. In their instinc- 
tive rejection of any word unstamped with 





But it would never attempt to do for| 
the English language what the French | 
Academy attempted to do for the French. | 
It would not say that such and such a} 
word was English and should be so, | 
and that such and such another word | 
was not English and should not be so. 


ia 


It would not think that any man or any 


body of men could do much to inter- 
fere with the natural growth and tenden- 
cies of a living language. All such at- 
tempts, however well-meaning and even 
praiseworthy, end in inevitable failure, 
and have always a fatal tendency to be- 
come sheerly ridiculous. In the early 
seventeenth century in France, it was an 
admirable and an essential thing to insist 
On critical correctness in the use of the 
French language, but it was absurd to be 
so pedantical a purist as Malherbe was. 
Malherbe was so fatal a precisian in his 
choice of words that he spent three years 
in composing an ode on the death of a 
friend’s wife. By the time the ode was 
ready Malherbe’s friend was a married 
man again. French is a Romance lan- 
guage, and it was not at all ridiculous to 
strengthen and enrich it from the stores 
of the classical tongues ; but it was absurd 
to go such extravagant lengths as Ron- 
sard went, and the inevitable punishment 
followed in the killing satire of Rabelais. 
It was quite the reverse of absurd to avoid 
vulgarity and cultivate dignity, even in 
the mere small change of every-day con- 
versation; but it was ludicrous and gro- 
tesque to talk as the frequenters of the 


the Anglo-Saxon hall-mark, they remind 
one of the man who looked with such hor- 
ror upon under-cooked meat or anything 
resembling it, that he once sent away a 
cinder because it was red. In short, these 
good people are so intensely Anglo-Saxon 
that they would have been quite at home 
at a soirée at Cynewulf’s or at a conver- 
sazione to meet Caedmon. 

A considerable number of them may be 
reckoned as very unimportant offenders. 
Such, for instance, are many of the writers 
of the countless little primers on history 
and literature which swarm every year 
from the press. Every one knows the 
curiously archaic style;affected by many 
of the authors of these little books. They 
seem to find some inexplicable pleasure 
in writing such sham-simple sentences as : 
“ Howbeit there reigned in 593 a king in 
Northumberland, named Ethelfrith, a very 
mighty man.” This is the sort of king 
who, in this literary style, “waxes very 
wroth,” and “slays the folk.” Men 
wounded in battle are “sore hurt,” and 
when there is a famine in the land “ much 
folk dies of hunger.” All this is a very 
harmless kind of thing, though to any one 
with the slightest sense of humor it is irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. Neither is much harm 
done when sundry learned professors and 
indefatigable editors divert themselves 
and their readers with the eccentricities 
of their Anglo-Saxon dialect. We are all, 
for example, grateful to Mr. Furnivall 
(though one’s gratitude seldom reaches 
the length of spelling his name correctly), 





Hétel Rambouillet talked, and the world 
still laughs with Moliére over the fantastic 


and if the little oddities of his vocabulary 
| please him, why, then, let them please us 
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too. Why should he edit, if he prefers to 
“put forth”? Let his prefaces, by all 
means, be “forewords,” and let manu- 
scripts, in his dialect, be “skin-books.” 
It is all harmless enough. But when va- 
garies of this sort find their way into what 
is meant for serious English literature and 
reign rampant there, the affair is altogether 
different. The style of the mere anti- 
quarian, the style of the editor of Earl 

English texts, is not a matter of mn | 
literary moment ; the question of the style 
of the poet and of the genuine man of let- 
ters stands on a different fo@ting. The au- 
thor of the “ Earthly Paradise ” —a work 
strangely referred to by a recent French 
writer as the “ Earthen Paradise” — has 
secured for himself a place among modern 
English poets ; but what strange linguistic 
ways are those of Mr. William Morris in 
his recent translation of the Odyssey! 
When Mr. Morris was busy with themes 
supplied to him by early Scandinavian 
legend and mythology, he might, perhaps, 
have pleaded that English of an antique 
and archaic cast was in keeping with his 
subject, and that his style should be at 
least as Teutonic, if not as Scandinavian, 
as he possibly could make it. Though 
even in that case the simple reader does 
not see why it is not quite as Teutonic 


and quite as poetical to say, “I was a 
smith,” as it is to say, “ A smithying-carle 


was I.” But let it be granted that in, for 
instance, the story of Sigurd, it is appro- 
priate and poetical to talk about smithy- 
ing-carles, and men-folk, and All-father, 
and the burg of heaven, and the joyful 
yea-saying, and the hungry cow-kind. 
Let this be so; but where, in the name of 
all that is appropriate and poetical, is the 
room for Wardour-Street English of this 
kind in a translation of Virgil or Homer? 
Yet in Mr. Morris’s version of the Odys- 
sey the reader finds himself more than 
ever annoyed and irritated by the profuse 
employment of sham Saxon. Here again 
we are among the men-folk, and the God- 
folk and the thrall-folk, and the sheep- 
kind; here servants are swains of service, 
and butlers are wine-swains; Ulysses is 
the Burg-bane, Hermes the Flitter, and 
Zeus the Cloudpacks’ Herder. When 
Athena appeared to Telemachus and ccun- 
selled him to go in search of his long- 
absent father, she advised him to get 
twenty rowers and the best ship he could 
find. In Morrisian English, Athena’s 
language is : — 


Do thou dight thee a twenty-banked ship right 
good. 
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| “ Dight,” indeed, is a terribly overworked 


word. Used once or twice it might pass ; 
at the thousandth repetition it becomes 
tedious. Of Penelope we are told : — 


Within the house of her homestead hath she 
dight her a warp of worth. 


Or again, when the Cyclops destroys the 
comrades of Ulysses : — 


And then he shredded them limb-meal and 
both for his supper dight. 


Mr. Morris does not “torture one poor 
word a thousand ways,” but he uses one 
poor word a thousand times. 

Before Telemachus started on his voy- 
age of discovery, he told Penelope’s suit- 
ors that if he failed to find his father, and 
only heard of his death, he would raise a 
funeral mound to his memory. When 
Telemachus is speaking in fine old En- 
glish, he makes his meaning clear by say- 
ing that if Ulysses is dead he will “heap 
up his howe.” This is the way in which 
Ulysses’ hosts on one occasion advised 
the weary wanderer to go to rest : — 


O guest, arouse and go bedward, for the bed 
is arrayed right meet. 


A Teutonic nosegay may be formed from 

the following scattered flowers gathered 

at random in this exclusively English gar- 

den :— 

A fool were he of men-folk, and a worthless 
wight were he... . 

Go, loose the guest-folks’ steeds. . . 

Yea, fully enough to cover two men, or may- 
happen three... . 

He spake, and all yeasaid him, and egged on 
his intent. . . . 

But a-winter he sleeps in the feast-hall whereto 
the thrall-folk seek... . 


What a sham, what an undignified sham 
itallis! This is not literary English of 
any date; this is Wardour-Street Early 
English —a perfectly modern article with 
a sham appearance of the real antique 
about it. There is a trade in early furni- 
ture as well as in Early English, and one 
of the well-known tricks of that trade is 
the production of artificial worm-holes in 
articles of modern manufacture. The in- 
nocent amateur, seeing the seemingly 
worm-eaten chair or table, is filled with 
antiquarian joy, and wonders how so pre- 
cious a relic of the past can be so exceed- 
ingly cheap. So inthe Wardour Street of 
literature. Take whole handfuls of dights 
and cow-kinds and men-folk ; season, ac- 
cording to taste, with howes and mayhap- 
pens and smithying-caries ; and you have 
an English literary article which — well, 
which the professional dealer knows is 
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not in genuine English language of any 
period at all. 

Mr. Morris’s example has had a dis- 
tressing effect on another English scholar 
and translator of Homer. Mr. A. S. Way 
has produced what are really very spirited 
poetical translations of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, but he perpetually spoils his 
own workmanship and produces vexed 
irritation in the well-meaning reader by 
the absurdity of his mock Anglo-Saxon- 
isms. In Mr. Way’s English the past 
tense of chide is chode, nevertheless is 
nathless, and a jug is a crock (though this 
last word, by the way, is not Saxon but 
Celtic). Here servants, if they are wom- 
en, are stewardess-handmaids ; if they are 
men, they are housecarles and fieldcarles, 
or henchmen who guard the swine and 
the beeves, or swine-herd wights, or caitiff 
swine-herd loons, or oafs, acre-abiding 
loons. Zeus, as usual,is All-father. Troy 
is a burg inhabited by Troyfolk. In this 
strange dialect men-folk are eld-forlorn, 
or warie wise, or muraer-grim, or outworn 
with grief-stricken eld ; cowards are bat- 
tle-blenchers ; birds of prey are fowls of 
ravin. ‘“ Niddering” is a choice speci- 
men selected from Mr. Way’s Teutonic 
vocabulary : — 


King that devourest the folk ! — over nidder- 
ings rulest thou. 

So Achilles once breaks out: — 

Goodsooth, and a byword were I for a dastard 
and niddering. 

When Ulysses is preparing to slay the 

suitors, he exclaims with all the fine vigor 

of the genuine transpontine drama : — 


Ha, but I ween there be none but shall plunge 
to the netherworld gloom. 

This, too, is fine: — 

Thou art smitten ! —art stabbed through the 
belly of thee! 

“Belly of thee” Here is a 

battle-piece : — 


is good. 


So he rendeth in frenzy of ravin; in huddled 
heaps they fall, 

Till areek with the slaughter in fury he leap- 
eth the nigh garth-wall. 


Or, if one wishes some quieter Anglo- 
Saxon :— 


Ay, such was Aétolia’s Tydeus: howbeit the 
hero’s seed 

Is worser in fight, how better soever in folk- 
mote-rede. 


Really one might almost fancy oneself in 
a Sleswick Witan, say in the days of | Generations 





| Quadrangle 
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Hengist and Horsa. Could linguistic 
folly go further? 

Most readers are acquainted with the 
Dorset poems of the late Rev. William 
Barnes. Few, probably, are aware that 
the clergyman and poet was also a writer 
on grammar and logic. Barnes was an 
enthusiast for the strictly English element 
in the English language. “What we 
want,” he says, “for the pulpit, as well as 
for the book, and the platform, for the 
people, is a pure, homely, strong Saxon- 
English of English stems, such as would 
be understood by common English minds 
and touch English hearts.” Here is a 
specimen of his own workmanship under 
these conditions : — 


The mindstrength and body worksomeness 
of the Saxon, which are of great might for 
good when well spent, need a training in wis- 
dom to keep them from mischief. The Sax- 
on’s mind . . . is destructive, and his sprack- 
ness wants the guidance of refined thought. 
. . . Thence it is that seats put out at towns 
are often wantonly wrenched asunder, that 
bars and stiles are notched by bearers of an 
axe, that the guide-post is upset, and coping- 
stones are pushed off bridge walls, and trees 
and shrubs are damaged, and the limb sprack- 
ness is spent in whittling sticks. 


In his English enthusiasm and his de- 
sire to get rid of foreign elements from 
the English language, Barnes suggested 
that it would be very easy to substitute 
genuine Saxon words for many of the 
classical or other foreign words which 
have found their way into the English 
vocabulary. Thus, instead of masculine 
and feminine he would speak of the “ carl 
sex ” and the “ quean sex,” and for neuter 
would use “unsexly.” Some of his pro- 
posals will be found curious. In the first 
of the two following columns are some of 
the foreign words in English; in the sec- 
ond, the pure English expressions by 
which Barnes proposed to replace them : — 
Electricity . 
Superannuated . 
Democracy 
Criticism 
Botany 
Horizon . 
Telegram 
Altercation 
Haughty 
Omnibus ‘ ° 
Semi-detached houses 
Active ‘ ° . 
Perambulator 
Magnificent 
Statics 


Fire-ghost 
Overyeary 
Folkdom 
Deemsterhood 
Wortlore 
Skyedge 
Wire-spell 
Brangle 
Overmirndy 
Folkwain 
House-twin 
Sprack 
Push-wainling 
High-deedy 
Weightcraftlore 
Fourwinkle 
Child-teams 
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Annals 
Enthusiasm 
Butler 
Appendix 
Ambassador 
Epidemic 


Year-bookings 
Faith-heat 
Cellar-thane 
Hank-matter 
Statespellman 
Manqualm 


Barnes even went so far as to write a 
short treatise on logic, of all subjects in 
the world, in exclusively English wording. 
With him logic was rede-craft, and a syl- 
logism was a three-stepped redeship, or a 
redeship of three thought-puttings. His 
syllogisms have an exceedingly odd ap- 
pearance ; — 


No horned beast is flesh-eatsome; 
Every dog is flesh-eatsome ; 
Therefore, No dog is a horned beast. 


Here is another three-stepped redeship : — 


Every cow is grass-eatsome ; 

Every cow is two-horned ; 

Therefore, Some one two-horned thing is grass- 
eatsome. 


Or again: — 
Every two-horned beast is cud-chewsome ; 
Every two-horned beast is grass-eatsome ; 


Therefore, Some grass-eatsome beast is cud- 
chewsome. 


Or if one, as Mr. Barnes lucidly remarks, 
“wants to bring out an unstraitened aye- 
some upshot, the middle step-end may be 
the fore-end to the higher step, and hinder- 
end to the lower step. Call it the “ what 
is it,” and so write the redeship : — 


Every ‘‘ what is it ’’ is cloven-hoofed ; 

Every two-horned beast is ‘‘ what is it: ”’ 

Question : What will do in the stead of ‘* what 
is i¢**? 

Answer: Cud-chewsome beast. 

Once more :— 


Every cud-chewsome beast is cloven-hoofed ; 

Every two-horned beast is cud-chewsome ; 

Therefore, Every cloven-hoofed beast is two- 
horned. 


Here surely is a linguistic craze carried 
to a point of absurdity beyond which it 
cannot go. Mr. Morris with his howes 
and his smithying-carles, Mr. Way with 
his oafs and his nidderings, Mr. Barnes 
with his house-twins and his fourwinkles, 
show a want of literary sanity, a want of 
all fineness and delicacy of literary touch, 
and a perfectly astounding want of humor. 
Poems in which guests go bedward to 
beds that are arrayed right meet, poems in 
which thrall-folk seek to the feast-hall a- 
winter, do not belong to any literary 
centre. They are provincial; they are 
utterly without distinction; they are un- 
speakably absurd. Beautiful poetry can 


| proof of that. 
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be written in local dialects ; Mr. Barnes’s 
own Dorsetshire poems are sufficient 
But beautiful poetry can- 
not be written in a sham and artificial 


| diction, a diction which was never the 


spoken language of any human being. 
What mortal man ever spoke of god-folk ? 
But even if such diction were English at 
all, over-eaglished English is just as ob- 
jectionable and affected and artificial as 
over-latinized English. “The Rambler” 
is not good and idiomatic English; Mr. 
Morris’s poetical style is not good and 
idiomatic English. The English lan- 
guage, like everything else, has tie defects 
of its qualities, and an attempt to write a 
poem of any length in language which 
shall be almost exclusively English is, by 
the very nature of the case, destined to 
inevitable failure. Many years ago Mr. 
Russell Lowell spoke the words of sense 
and sanity on this matter. Referring to 
an unfortunate editor of Wither, he said: 


Infected by the absurd cant which has been 
prevalent for the last dozen years among lit- 
erary sciolists, he [the unfortunate editor] 
says: ‘* The language used by Wither in all 
his various works — whether secular or sacred 
—is pure Saxon.” Taken literally, this 
assertion is manifestly ridiculous; and, allow- 
ing it every possible limitation, it is not only 
untrue of Wither, but of every English poet, 
from Chaucer down. The translators of our 
Bible made use of the German version, anda 
poet versifying the English Scriptures would 
therefore be likely to use more words of Teu- 
tonic origin than in his original compositions. 
But no English poet can write English poetry 
except in English —that is, in that compound 
of Teutonic and Romanic which derives its 
heartiness and strength from the one, and its 
canorous elegance from the other. The Saxon 
language does not sing, and.though its tough 
mortar serve to hold together the less com- 
pact Latin words, porous with vowels, it is to 
the Latin that our verse owes majesty, har- 
mony, variety, and the capacity for rhyme. 


“The Saxon language does not sing.” 
Neither is sham Saxon a musical and 
melodious speech. 

The Dorset poet once amused himself 
by throwing a queen’s speech into Dor- 


set dialect. Of the English of queen’s 
speeches the less that is said the better; 
but if the lord chancellor or Mr. Speaker 
were to deliver one of these solemn pro- 
nouncements in any cockney or county 
dialect, he would leave upon his hearers 
the same sense of the grotesque and the 
undignified which a reader carries away 
from an author who, instead of using his 
own language in its richest and truest lit- 
erary form, takes up a linguistic fad, and, 
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in pursuit of it, makes his work provincial | commodation of the Prayer-book services 


instead of literary. As Barnes’s Dorset 


| to the needs of the people. The truth is 


version is not very accessible, the reader} that, up to the present time, the great 


may like to see a few sentences from it: 


(1) My lords and gentlemen, — The satis- 
faction with which I ordinarily release you 
from discharging the duties of the Session is, 
on the present occasion, qualified by a sincere 
regret that an important part of your labors 
should have failed to result in a legislative 
enactment. 

The lightheartedness I do mwostly veel 
when I do let ye off vrom the business upon 
your hands in the Sessions, is thease time a 
little bit damped, owen to a ranklen in my 
mind, that a goodish lot o’ your work vell 
short 0’ comen into anything lik laws. 

(2) The most friendly intercourse continues 
to subsist between myself and all foreign 
Powers. 

The very best o’ veelens be still a-kept up, 
in deailens between myzelf an’ all o’ the out- 
landish powers. 

(3) Diplomatic relations have been resumed 
with Mexico, and a preliminary agreement 
has been signed providing for the negotiation 
of a new treaty of commerce and navigation. 

Zome dedléns have a-been a-took up agean 
wi’ Mexico, an’ we’ve bwoth a-put our hands 
to an understanden-like that we’d meake a 
new bargain about treade and seafearén. 

(4) IL have to lament the failure of the efforts 
which were made by the European Powers 
assembled in the recent Conference, to devise 
means for restoring that equilibrium in the 
finances of Egypt, which is so important an 
element in its well-being and good order. 

I can’t but be ever so zorry that nothén 
come out o’ the doéns o’ the Girt Powers o’ 
Europe that put their heads together tother 
day in the girt talking and tryén to vind out 
zome way o’ puttén to rights agean the money- 
stock ov Egypt, a thing that do goo so vur 
towards the well-beén and well-dooeén o’t. 

(5) L continue to view with unabated satis- 
faction the mitigation and diminution of agra- 
rian crime in Ireland, and the substantial im- 
provement in the condition of its people. 

I do still zee to my unlessened happiness 
how vield crimes be a milden’d and a lessen’d 
in Ireland, and in what a soundly bettered 
plight be the vo’k. 

That is dialect and provincial, and pre- 
tends to be nothing else. Poems that 
talk about howes, and thrall-folk, and eel- 
grigs, and nidderings, are dialect and pro- 
vincial, and — pretend to be literature. 

ARCHIBALD BALLANTINE, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
“ NOT UNDERSTANDED OF THE PEOPLE.” 


THE Church Congress has been dis- 
cussing, and not without reason, the ac- 





majority of Churchmen have not grasped 
the fact that the Book of Common Prayer 
is largely written ina language “ not un- 
derstanded of the people.” Its phraseol- 


| ogy is so familiar to them that they never 


stop to ask what it is ali about. 

The extent to which the ordinary ser- 
vices of the Church are understood by the 
poor is not easy to determine without spe- 
cial inquiry, and yet sometimes the clergy 
come upon alarming proofs that things 
are not quite so clear as they suppose 
them to be. It is not so long ago since a 
Yorkshire incumbent, dweiling in a valley 
where the people are supposed to be par- 
ticularly long-headed, told me of a mourn- 
ful experience which befeli him when 
visiting a sick parishioner. The York- 
shireman was ill, very ill, but doggedly 
opposed to spending a penny upon the 
doctor. He had found, he thought, a 
more excellent way, and was accordingly 
conducting, with very alarming result, 
some experiments upon his constitution. 
Excessive devotion to a cheap, but far 
from innocuous quack medicine was fast 
bringing him to a state in which medical 
aid and the infallible pill would be alike 
superfluous. 

‘* My dear Mrs. .” said the vicar to 
his obstinate parishioner’s wife, “ your 
husband is really killing himself with 
those pills. It’s a case of suicide—a 
downright sin.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the tearful partner, 
“IT know it, and many and many’s the 
time I’ve prayed against it in the Church 
service,” 

“In the Church service?” said the 
vicar, a little doubtfully ; “ you mean when 
we pray for the sick?” 

“Oh no, sir,” was the reply; “I mean 
where we always say in the Litany — 
isn’t it? —‘ From all false doctoring, good 
Lord deliver us.’ ” 

Here, surely, is a fact that, in determin- 
ing the degree in which the Church ser- 
vices are understood by the poor, must 
be worth a bushel of theory. 

Mistakes of this kind are not perpe- 
trated in Yorkshire alone. The London 
poor have erred, and do still err, with 
equally strange results. During a sojourn 
of some three years in East London I 
had, for example, excellent opportunities 
of observing the way in which the mar- 
riage service is misunderstood by the un- 
learned. Our parish was not lacking in 
intelligence of a kind. Its pickpockets 
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were notorious for their skill, its dog- | 


stealers for their taste and discernment, 
its burglars for their adroitness and suc- 
cess. Our prize-fighters were men of 
renown in the P.R., our interest in horse- 
racing was all the more pronounced be- 
cause many of its devotees had never 
seen any nobler specimen of the horse 
than the humble steed of the cabman and 
the coster. We were not unintelligent. 
Any strange parson who went into the 
common lodging-houses and discoursed as 
he would to an unlearned and incurious 
peasantry found out his mistake at once. 
But the language of the Prayer-book was 
above us. Some allowance must, of 
course, be made for the difficulty of un- 
derstanding the written language after 
talking all one’s days in a patozs barely 
recognizable as owning any kinship with 
the English of the Prayer-book. Nervous- 
ness, too, may account for much, but the 
residuum is still important. Take the 
case of Timothy Duggan. Too much 
stress must not be laid upon it, since the 
simple man can hardly be expected to 
know the rubrics; but I submit that his 
blunder is general evidence upon the in- 
difference or the ignorance which marks 
the attitude of the poor towards the 
Prayer-book. 


Timothy Duggan was a stevedore, per- 
haps six feet two in height and pro- 


portionately broad. He appeared as a 
bridegroom; the bride was a charming 
young person of tender years. All went 
well until the moment came for Timothy 
and his bride to give their troth to each 
other in the prescribed manner, 

“Say after me,” said I to Timothy, 
“¢]T, Timothy = 

There was no response. 

“Say after me,” repeated the parson, 
“*]T, Timothy a 

Timothy was still silent, a puzzled look 
creeping over his broad face. 

“ Say after me,” said I for the third time 
with, perhaps, a shade of annoyance. 

“ After you, sir,” responded Timothy, 
with the politest possible duck of his 
bullet head. 

But this indifference to the rubrics is 
sO great that upon the injunction, “ Place 
the ring on the third finger,” I have more 
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could not be offered for a bridegroom from 
whom I could get no word of response, 
not even a sulky “I will.” The situation 
was becoming most embarrassing, when 
the solitary bridesmaid — his sister — cas- 
ually observed, “’E’s a little ’ard of ’ear- 
ing, sir.” The man was stone deaf; yet 
they had not thought it necessary to tell 
the parson. Ifthe bridegroom understood 
not a word of the service, what did it mat- 
ter? 

But the marriage service from first to 
last is full of pitfalls for the unlearned 
man. In some cases it becomes painfully 
clear that the contracting parties recog- 
nize but few of the words they are bidden 
to say, and merely imitate the sound with 
such accuracy as their imperfect knowl- 
edge will permit. The words “to have 
and to hold” ought to be simple enough, 
but, as a matter of fact, they are the sub- 
jects of some astounding blunders. I re- 
member one bridegroom who had broaght 
a very charming young bride to church, 
and perhaps regarded her as a thing of 
beauty to be in his home a joy forever, 
rendering “to have and to hold” as “to 
have and behold.” Another, who possi- 
bly had some cause to dread the fate of 
Mr. Caudle, struck out an entirely new 
version, and faithfully promised “ to have 
and be told.” ‘To love and to cherish” 
is another frightful stumbling-block. ‘To 
love and be cherries ” was the nearest to 
the original of many variations popular 
amongst the males of that parish. The 
brides were happy with the familiar ren- 
dering “to love cherries and to bay.” 
“* God’s holy ordinance ” tripped up many. 
“Holy orders” was convenient, and per- 
haps conveyed the most meaning. “ Plight 
thee my troth ” and “ give thee my troth” 
were, | imagine, words of foreign sound, 
and I well remember one young person, 
who was wedding a most villanous look- 
ing fellow, changing her statement into 
“thereto I give thee my throat.” There 
was, perhaps, an unconscious prophecy 
wrapped up in that promise. 

The words accompanying the delivery 
of the ring are, as everybody knows, the 
subject of some characteristic blunders. 


I never heard some of the more elaborate 
idistortions credited to countrymen, but 


than once seen the bridegroom clap it | our people nobly distinguished themselves 


upon the third finger of his own hand with 
all the complacency in the world. Once 


| I thee endow.” 


over the clause * with all my worldly goods 
They never blundered so 


I detected a bridegroom endeavoring to| aptly as the fortune-hunter, who, in wed- 


force the ring on to the bride’s thumb; 


|ding an heiress, unwittingly said, “with 


but there was just a suspicion that he had | all my goodly words I thee endow;” they 


been making merry before coming to 
church that morning. The same excuse 


| were content to produce a similar sound 


with a sublime indifference to sense. “I 
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thee and thou,” “I thee do bow,” “I thee 
allow,” were the most popular of these 
versions. To the prayers they may or 
may not have listened. If they did, I 
often wondered what they made out of the 
reference to Isaac and Rebecca living 
faithfully together. Their knowledge of 
the Old Testament characters was certain 
to be most limited; but, as many thou- 
sands of Jews lived in the parish, a good 


many Isaacs and Rebeccas were probably | 


amongst their acquaintance. In that case 
they may have wondered what Isaac and 
Rebecca had done to be thus honored in 
church. 

But nothing more clearly indicates the 
utter lack of intelligence with which some 
of the poor regard the services of the 
Church than the fact that once upon a 
time I came upon a youthful curate sol- 
emnly and devoutly marrying the father 
of a bridegroom to the mother of his bride 
in the presence of their own proper part- 
ners. The discovery was brought about 
in this way. It was Christmas morning, 
a great time for weddings, since boxing- 
day then remained for the honeymoon. 
Seven or eight couples had given notice, 
and the congregation was large. Whilst 


one curate registered the couples in the | 


vestry another married them in succession 
with such expedition as a slight stutter 
would permit. The old parish clerk, with 
his list of names, called up the high con- 
tracting parties as the turn of each came. 
I superintended the whole proceedings 
In the vestry were two young people be- 
ing registered whose names were, let us 
say, Jones and Smith. Coming around to 
the chancel again, one was a little sur- 
prised to find the old clerk inquiring 
amongst the congregation for a Mr. Smith 
anda Mrs. or Miss Jones. When I next 
looked in his direction he had brought up 
to the chancel steps a gentleman well 
stricken in years and dressed in a sleeved 
waistcoat. The bride was a broad, comely 
woman whose turned-up sleeves left bare 
two monstrous crimson arms. Oppressed 
by an uncomfortable suspicion I hurried 
to the vestry, and there found the young 
people, Jones and Smith, just paying the 
fees. 

“Is your father here?” said I to the 
bridegroom. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Is your mother here?” — to the bride. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Now,” said I to Jones the younger, 
“look through this door and tell me if 
that is your father being married there.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned Jones, after a 


“NOT UNDERSTANDED OF THE PEOPLE.” 


leisurely inspection, “he’s having it read 
over to him.” 

“Ts your mother alive ?” 

“ She’s in church.” 

It was the work of an instant to rush 
around and stop the service. But when 
the couple were dragged asunder, Jones 
the elder, in reply to an indignant inquiry 
as to what he meant by it, coolly replied, 
“ Well, he” (indicating the penitent clerk 
with a jerk of his grimy thumb) “told us 
to come this way.” That couple had been 
charged by mention of “the dreadful day 
of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed,” to say whether they 
knew any impediment why they might not 
lawfully be joined together in matrimony ; 
and they heard it in silence. So did the 
wife of the one and the husband of the 
other. I have often wondered how far 
they would have gone without remon- 
strance. Perhaps the demand for a ring 
would have precipitated the crisis. 

Here, of course, it is easy to condemn 
the officiating curate. No doubt he was 
to blame (the blame or praise of bishops 
concerns him nothing now), but then he 
blundered naturally. He it was, who, 
making his first public appearance in 
church on St. Stephen’s Day, was unex- 
pectedly called upon to read the epistle. 
Now the epistle for that day is not culled 
from an Epistle; the appointed portion 
comes from the Acts.. But M was un- 
prepared for such a contingency. When 
the moment came there was a dreadful 
pause, an appealing look, and then in hes- 
itating tones the words: “ The epistle is 
written in the —the —the seventh chap- 
ter of —the Gospel according to Acts.” 
This was most painful, but not more try- 
ing than the hasty declaration one evening 
of ‘“ The one hundred and nineteenth day 
of the month, part of the twenty-sixth 
psalm,” or the proposal to return thanks 
at a prayer-meeting because “ our brother, 
Mr. B ” (who had been away for a 
holiday) ‘has safely returned ‘from going 
to and fro in the earth, and from walking 
up and down in it.’” But, after making 
all possible allowance for the vagaries of 
one of the best-tempered curates who ever 
lived, this incident is most eloquent as to 
attitude of some at least amongst the poor 
towards Church services. It inclines one 
very much to believe the stories current 
as to the wrong person stepping into the 
bride’s place. There is a legend told in 
a great Yorkshire town to the effect that, 
after several couples had been simul- 
| taneously married at the parish church, 
|one bride found her bridegroom walking 
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away with another lady on his arm. The 
curate, summoned to her aid, remonstrated 
with the defaulter, and besought him to 
take his proper partner. “ Nay,” said he, 
“aw was married to this ’un, and I loike 
her t’ best.” There is no reason why this 
should not be sober truth. 

Of course it might be contended that, 
although the poor mercilessly distort the 
language of the Prayer-book, they never- 
theless attach the right meaning, that is 
to say, the Prayer-book meaning, to the 
words they use. If “give thee my throat ” 
falls from the lips of a nervous bride, she 
is not thinking of throat, but of troth, and 
transfers the meaning of troth (so far as it 
is present to her mind) to the more famil- 
iar word. This would make it a mere 
matter of pronunciation, and a good many 
errors may be referred to this class. For 
example, when an old lady in our parish, 
full of enthusiastic regard for two curates 
just added to the staff, protested to the 
rector that she did “so like those two 
new Cupids,” it is absurd to suppose that 
her mind was upon anything save the 
two new curates. But it is not always a 
matter of mispronunciation. Nor is it 
satisfactory to explain these blunders as 
coming from a mere misapprehension of 
the word in the original, although mis- 
takes of this kind are frequent enough. 


An acquaintance of mine, examining a 
country day-school, asked for the meaning 


of the word “charity.” A little girlin the 
front row instantly replied: “ Please, sir, 
part of the in’ards of a pig.” She was 
thinking of chitterlings, between which 
and charity there does not seem much 
that is common in sound. Allowing for a 
slight margin of blunders due to these 
two causes, there still remain enough to 
establish the fact that much of the Prayer- 
book is in a language ‘‘ not understanded 
of the people.” 

The baptismal service has, indeed, one 
advantage; it does not “show up” de- 
faulters quite so freely. But how much 
is understood by the poorer folk, from the 
time when they hear words of prayer 
touching “the everlasting benediction of 
thy heavenly washing,” to the final re- 
minder that we should all be “ continually 
mortifying all our evil and corrupt affec- 
tions, and daily proceeding in all virtue 
and godliness of living”? Candidates for 
holy orders are often asked to explain the 
statements found in this service, and show 
a wonderful variety of opinion about them. 
They may not all be quite so fruitful as 
a candidate from the north, who confi- 


dently assured the examiners at Fulham | 
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that there were thirty-nine explanations of 
one passage, but that time would only 
permit him to give thirteen. If the in- 
structed are thus in doubt, what shall be 
said of the plain man? It is well that the 
feeling of Churchmen towards the Book 
of Common Prayer should be one of de- 
vout and thankful conservatism, but if 
there are to be changes, let them rather 
be in the direction of simple alternative 
services than the provision of new ones 
framed on the lines of and following the 
language of the old. 


From Nature. 
EMPIRICISM VERSUS SCIENCE. 


THERE is among the general public a 
perennial tendency to exalt and honor the 
man of affairs — the man whose business 
it is to pose as figurehead and carry 
through great schemes in the face of the 
community —at the expense of the quiet 
student or the scientific pioneer. And 
every now and then this permanent ten- 
dency is played upon by some one who 
ought to know better, and excited into 
more conspicuous vitality; sometimes 
taking the form of a demonstration in 
favor of “practice ” as opposed to “the- 
ory,” sometimes the form of a flow of 
ribaldry against scientific methods and 
results. Sucha periodical outburst seems 
to have broken locse just now, and the 
technical press is full of scoffs at men of 
science, and glorification of the principle 
of rule-of-thumb. 

It is easy for students of science to 
smile at the absurdities thus propounded 
and to take no further notice. Itis only 
statements which have a germ of truth 
about them that are able really to bite and 
sting. And if a feeling of momentary 
irritation is excited by reading some 
piece of extra absurdity set forth for the 
unedification and misleading of the pub- 
lic, the best antidote is a return to one’s 
own work, and silence. 

It is possible, however, sometimes. to 
carry complaisancetoofar. “If you make 
yourself a sheep,” was one of Franklin’s 
mottoes, “the wolves will eat you’” and 
there is sound worldly wisdom in the 
maxim, though it may be difficult always 
to reconcile it with some other precepts 
of a higher authority. 

The only really irritating thing about 
these attacks is that they do not call things 
by their right names; if they did, the 
absurdity would be too glaring for any one 
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of importance to be taken in. So they 
sing the praises of empiricism and decry 
science under the totally false and mis- 
leading names of “practice” and “the- 
ory ” respectively. Now plainly there is 
no real antithesis possible between theory 
and practice unless one is right and the 
other wrong or incomplete. If both are 
right, they must agree. If one is conspic- 
uously right and the other conspicuously 
wrong, it is a very cheap and simple mat- 
ter to distribute praise and blame. 

Whenever there is discordance be- 
tween theory and practice—a_ theory 
which says how a thing ought to be done, 
and the practice by which its doing has 
hitherto been attempted — manifestly 
there is something wrong with one or 
other of them. The blame should be ap- 
plied to the error, and the error may lie 
equally well on either side. The prac- 
tice in early steam-engines was to cool the 
cylinder at every stroke in order to 
condense thesteam. It certainly did con- 
dense the steam, and was therefore suc- 
cessful. The self-styled “ practical man ” 
of that day would most likely have derided 
any small-scale laboratory experiments as 
futile and ridiculous, and not correspond- 
ing to the conditions of actual work. Nev- 
ertheless, that eminent theorist, James 
Watt, by studying the behavior of satu- 
rated steam under various circumstances 
in a scientific manner, and by discovering 
that the pressure in any connected system 
of vessels containing vapor would rapidly 
become equal to the vapor-tension corre- 
sponding to the coldest, did succeed in 
introducing a noteworthy improvement 
into a time-honored practice. Again, the 
question of the specific heat of saturated 
steam, whether it be zero, or positive, or 
negative, is a highly scientific question, 
first solved on the side of theory by Clau- 
sius, an eminent example of the purely 
scientific worker; but the fact that it is 
negative has an immediate practical bear- 
ing on the important subject of steam- 
jacketing, and fully explains the advan- 
tage of that process. 

But it may be said the advantage of the 
steam-jacket was discovered by expe- 
rience. Very likely. It is a conspicuous 
and satisfactory fact that progress can be 
made in two distinct ways. Sometimes 
the improvement is discovered by what 
may be termed blindfold experience; a 
certain operation turns out to be uniformly 
successful, and, without any further knowl- 
edge, that is sufficient justification of its 
performance. The observed fact that in- 
halations of chloroform produced tempo- 
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rary anesthesia was sufficient justification 
of its use in surgery without any theory 
as to why it so acted. The motion of the 
planets in ellipses, according to certain 
laws, might have been deduced from the 
theory of gravitation; but historically 
those motions were deduced by a labori- 
ous comparison of observations. Some- 
times observation is ahead of theory; 
sometimes theory is ahead of observation. 
It is mere nonsense to decry either on that 
account. 

It isalso absurd to deny that our knowl- 
edge of a fact, and our confidence in its 
use, and of all the conditions under which 
it may be used or may not be used, are 
enormously enhanced when one knows 
not only the bare fact by observation em- 
pirically, but when also one thoroughly 
understands the reasons and the laws con- 
nected with it. It would be justifiable to 
employ a successful drug even if one knew 
nothing of its mode of action, and could 
give no reason for its effects ; but it is far 
more satisfactory to understand it ex- 
actly, and to have a complete theory of its 
physiological action. One can then decide 
beforehand, without empiricism, or a pos- 
sibly fatal experiment, under what circum- 
stances and to what constitutions it would 
be noxious. 

The fact that lightning-conductors are 
often successful is ample justification for 
their use, but it will be far more satisfac- 
tory when, by help of laboratory experi- 
ments and theory, one understands all the 
laws of great electrical discharges, and 
can provide with security against their 
vagaries. 

These things are truisms, but it would 
seem to be sometimes necessary to utter 
truisms. 

Sometimes one hears a judgment such 
as this: “ Yes, he is a very good man in 
some ways, but he is too much of a theo- 
rist.” And then there is a sapient shaking 
of heads, as if the term “ theorist ” were 
an intelligible term of abuse. You suppose 
it means that the wretched man knows 
too much about the mode of working 
of things ; too much about the strength 
of materials, too much about graphical 
statics, if he is engaged in building a 
bridge ; but if you ask the meaning of the 


| fatal term, you find it explained in some 
| such way as that “he does not attend to 


” 


details,” or “he does not look after his 
workmen,” or “he accepts rotten mate- 
rials.” Then why not apply some term 
which shall legitimately mean these 
things, such as careless, or lazy, or igno- 
rant, or unbusiness-like? Probably the 
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word “theorist”? as a term of abuse is 
meant euphemistically to imply all these 
things. If so, it is a foolish euphemism. 

There are certain notable theorists who 
are so eminent that no one is willing to 


stultify himself by abusing them; and in- | 


asmuch as the superabundant energy of 


some of these men often leads them occa: | 


sionally out of their main pursuits into 
alien fields of activity, wherein neverthe- 
less they frequently shine as the equals or 
superiors of smaller men whose life-work 
lies in the same fields, it is becoming cus- 
tomary ingeniously to attempt to exclude 
them from the class it is wished to de- 
nounce, and to include them in the circle 
wherein they are comparatively amateurs 
or dabblers. 

At the recent meeting of the British 
Association the old joke was repeated 
about claiming Sir William Thomson as 
an electrical engineer instead of a physi- 
cist and mathematician. This is all very 
well as a joke, but the British public is 
too apt to take these things in sober ear- 
nest. The range of activity of a pre- 
eminently great man is frequently not a 
narrow one, and he is extremely likely to 
shine in whatever he takes up, even if it 
be only as a pastime, or as relief from 
more serious work. Sir Isaac Newton 
made an excellent master of the mint. 
Perhaps therefore, in his day, city men 
claimed him as essentially one of them- 
selves, Sir William Thomson has amused 
himself with navigation, as well as with 
electrical engineering. 

This outcry against theory is becoming 
absurd. It used to be confined to the con- 
clusions of mathematics. It is indeed still 
rampant there, but it is being extended 
also to conclusions deduced in the labora- 
tory. Everything done in the laboratory 
or the study is looked at with suspicion. 
The right place to study the laws of 
steam-engines is on a locomotive. The 
right place to study marine engineering is 
in the hold of a steamship. The only 
place to study lightning is in a thunder- 
storm. 

Give out these plausible fallacies witha 
certain unction to a British audience, and 
you will.evoke “loud applause.” It is so 


easy to evoke loud applause by talking | 


pernicious but plausible nonsense. Your 
British audience hates to think, and likes 


to have its stupidity tickled by some after- | 


dinner sentiment which makes it feel that, 
atter all, no one really knows anything 
about anything; that whoever professes 
to understand a subject theoretically is 


ipso facto a quack; and that the only dif- 
ference between itself and everybody else 
is that some people cloak their ignorance 
under a show of learning and mathemat- 
ical formule. These humbugging theo- 
rists may therefore be cheaply derided. 
|“ There is alot of arrant humbug stowed 
away now and then under a mathematical 
cloak,” said a technical paper the other 
day. 

And what of the “ practical ” man? Any 
man who talks sense and goes to the bot- 
tom of things, so as really to understand 
and to be able to explain what he means 
and how things are, is essentially a practi- 
cal man. One class has no right to mo- 
nopolize this adjective. A mathematician 
may make statements according com- 
pletely with facts and phenomena, and 
leading to the most complete understand- 
ing of every-day truths. An empiric may 
utter the most glaring absurdities, utterly 
out of harmony with anything in heaven 
or earth, or under the earth. Is Professor 
Stokes therefore to be styled unpracti- 
cal, and Professor (shall we say) Pepper 
practical ? 

Push the matter to an extreme, and you 
can enunciate sentences like these. If 
you want to know about steam-engines 
and compound locomotives, you must go, 
not to theorists like Rankine, or Unwin, 
or Cotterill, or even to Mr. Webb. The 
driver of the Scotch express is the man 
really able to give you trustworthy and 
practical information. 

If you want to know the principles un- 
derlying the construction of ships, and 
why some ships go quicker than others, 
do not think of applying to the writings 
of the late William Froude with his non- 
sensical paraffin toys, but consult the cap- 
tain of the Umbria or the City of Rome. 

We have set down these sentences as a 
reductio ad absurdum of some of the 
claims set forth in favor of empiricism as 
against science, under the specious and 
plausible heading of practice against the- 
ory ; but really they are not a whit more 
absurd than much that is seriously ar- 
gued; and were they propounded under 
favorable auspices to an average British 
audience, they would very likely be swal- 
lowed without nausea. The experiment 
is almost worth trying, only it would be 
difficult for any one himself faithless to 
avoid some suspicion of irony, which 
| would be fatal to success. 
| Space may be afforded for a few more 
| very brief extracts from some of the en- 
| gineering and technical journals during 
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the past month. The first is so choice as 
to need no comment: “ The world owes 
next to nothing to the man of pure sci- 
ence... . The engineer, and the engineer 
alone, is the great civilizer. The man of 
science follows in his train.” This doc- 
trine is explained and illustrated by insis- 
tence on the futility of Faraday’s work in 
connection with magneto-electricity, until 
taken up and realized by the practical 
man. 

In the same paper, a week later, occurs 
the following: “ No one knows anything 
with certainty about lightning outside of 
the common knowledge possessed by most 
fairly educated people.” And again, “ We 
fail to see that what is true in the labora- 
tory must be true out of doors.” 

This is interesting as an almost exact 
reproduction of one of the historic objec- 
tions made to Galileo’s unwelcome discov- 
ery of Jupiter’s satellites. It was then 
similarly maintained that, though the tele- 
scope was all very well for terrestrial ob- 
jects, it was quite misleading when applied 
to the heavens. 

An instance of a converse proposition 
is told in a recent popular work on as- 
tronomy (is it Sir R. Ball’s?), about a 
farmer and amateur astronomer, who came 
to the writer with a revolutionary system 
of astronomy, based upon a number of 
observations which he had taken with a 
sextant of the altitude of the heavenly 
bodies. The gentleman had thus found 
that the generally received opinion about 
the distances of the fixed stars was ex- 
tremely erroneous. But on inquiry it 
turned out that his altitudes were all cal- 
culated on the common-sense and well- 
known fact that sixty-nine miles make a 
degree. Finding it impossible to get the 
gentleman to put his mind into an atti- 
tude for receiving any instruction on the 
theoretical subject of the measurement of 
angles, the representative of the orthodox 
clique who impose their statements on the 
world as something more trustworthy than 
common information prevailed on the gen- 
tleman to apply his sextant to determine 
the altitude of his own barn. This re- 
ductio ad absurdum was avoided, how- 
ever, and the overthrow of orthodox as- 
tronomy successfully maintained, by the 
hoped-for convert “ failing to see that an 
astronomical instrument had any applica- 
tion whatever to terrestrial objects.” 

A paragraph recently inserted in an 
electro-technical journal, with editorial 
* sanction, styles mathematicians “the ac- 
countants of science,” and goes on in a 





| tone less comic than bitter: “ When some 


young shaver shoots off his school learn- 
ing ” (4.é., uses some mathematical opera- 
tion or notation), “I feel inclined to reply 
to him in Italian, as both are generally 
and completely understood in the Society 
of .” Now, if the subject under dis- 
cussion were, say, passages in Tasso or 
Dante, an Italian quotation would be very 
natural, and persons ignorant of the lan- 
guage would hardly be invited, or indeed 
anxious, to express an opinion. Is it not 
equally clear that when the subject-matter 
is numerical magnitude and quantity, the 
appropriate language may sometimes have 
to be used? 

It has always been customary, as we 


"have before remarked, for the empiric to 


feel some hostility to the mathematician, 
especially to the mathematician who en- 
deavors to apply his powerful and beauti- 
ful machinery to the elucidation of the 
facts of nature. But only recently has it 
become the fashion to extend the same 
attitude of mistrust and dislike to the 
experimental worker in alaboratory. Both 
these hostilities probably have their root 
in an instinct of self-protection. Without 
them the empiric would be constantly suf- 
fering wounds in his self-esteem, and 
might lose confidence in his faith as to 
the universal prevalence of ignorance and 
the advantages of rule-of-thumb. For a 
man of the world professing a certain sci- 
ence to have to recognize a certain num- 
ber of minds as immeasurably superior to 
his own, and their conclusions in that very 
science as being almost certainly correct, 
although flatly opposed to his own instinct 
and traditions, —this is in many cases 
intolerable. He cannot away with these 
great theorists, neither can he in his heart 
contemn them; but he can do his best to 
deceive himself and others by extending to 
them euphemistic terms of abuse, and by 
pretending that he could do all that they 
do if only he thought it worth while. He 
may even go further, and flinging abroad 
a universal accusation of ignorance will 
easily delude a gullible public into the 
belief that knowledge is after all only a 
matter of opinion, and that what one man 
says is quite as good as what is said by 
another. 

And in this procedure he is fairly se- 
cure against any retaliation from the great 
men. They are deeply and painfully con- 
scious of ignorance in one sense; their 
knowledge sits lightly upon them; and 
when broadside and grotesque accusations 
of ignorance are hurled at them with the 
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intention of putting them on a level with 
the uninstructed and, in quite another 
sense, “ignorant” populace, they resent 
it not; scarcely recognizing, indeed, the 
absurdity of the position. 

The hostility of the “ practical man ” for 
the systematic and recondite methods of 
science was at one time mainly borne 
by mathematicians, because they it was 
mainly who spoke a language and thought 
thoughts too high for common appreken- 
sion. Since then experiment has become 
more exact, more illuminated by theory, 
more scientific and less empirical; hence 
it is that the hostility is now being ex- 
tended to the experimentalist in his labo- 
ratory as well. 

But really, it may be rather offensively 
suggested, what other attitude can be 
taken up? If aman is to be capable of 
getting schemes through Parliament, of 
impressing a jury, and generally of playing 
to the gallery and becoming a power in 
the State, he cannot, unless very excep- 
tionally endowed, have the aptitudes and 
powers proper to a man of high science. 
And yet it will never do to allow even to 
himself that the scientific man is in his 
own line immeasurably above him. Such 
a reverent and submissive attitude would 
ruin his chance with the gallery at once. 
Swagger and a confident front are more 
than the tricks of the trade, they are the 
essentials to success. 

We are glad to recognize, however, that 
the recent outburst against the methods 
and conclusions of pure science is the 
work of the camp-followers rather than of 
the leaders on the commercial side. There 
have been and are several conspicuous 
examples not only of the scientific man 
taking a high position on the commercial 
side, but also of the commercial man tak- 
ing a high position in the ranks of pure 
science. This interchange of individuals, 
and the further rapprochement which the 
great extension of science into industrial 
life of various kinds has caused, and must 
in the future still further cause, are mak- 
ing it now clearly recognized how inti- 
mately pure science and the commercial 
applications of science are connected to- 
gether, how great is their mutual depen- 
dence on each other, and how essential 
to the well-being of each is a close and 
friendly co-operation with the other. 

These facts, and the friendly attitude 
of the leaders on both sides, render the 
attempt made in the rank and file to sow 
discord between the two great classes the 
more absurd, and must make it in the long 
run entirely futile. 





THE TOAD IN THE ROCK, 

In the Zimes of a recent date a commu- 
nication signed “Amelia B. Edwards,” 
quoting a Mr. T. L. Patterson, of Green- 
ock, gave an account of “A Prehistoric 
Toad,” which the writer inferred had been 
immured in clay since the glacial period. 
The following article in the ///ustrated 
London News gives a rational explanation 
of the appearance of toads in the “ bowels 
of the earth: ”— 

“The story of the toad in the rock is a 
very old one, and although it has a ‘dying 
fall’ strain about it, well deserves men- 
tion and criticism once again. Miss Ed- 
wards being only the intermediary writer, 
I may deal with the statements of Mr. 
Patterson himself. Let us subject his 
narrative to the ordinary tests whereby we 
are accustomed to judge of the value of 
evidence. In the first place, then, Mr. 
Patterson’s evidence is of ‘ hearsay ’ char- 
acter, and as such might be rejected alto- 
gether if it were offered to us seriously in 
proof of the actual discovery of a live toad 
in a bed of clay. All that Mr. Patterson 
can tell us is to the effect that he saw a 
toad (species unknown or undescribed) 
which he was told had been taken out of 
a bed of clay, in which, presumably, it had 
been immured for ages. I cannot admit 
that on such bare testimony any scientist 
would be justified in assuming for a mo- 
ment that the ordinary laws of animal life 
at large, and of toad-life in particular, 
could be set aside or suspended alto- 
gether. What is wanted, and what never 
has been in my experience forthcoming, 
is the sworn testimony — accurately, and 
on the spot recorded (for after-impressions 
are highly deceitful things), by skilled and 
intelligent observers — of the individuals 
who have split the rock or clay asunder 
and found the living toad or frog embed- 
ded therein. Nothing less direct or accu- 
rate in the shape of evidence can possibly 
satisfy any rational mind, when the issue, 
to science at least, is of such momentous 
character. 

“The other points in Mr. Patterson’s 
narrative will bear a brief criticism. His 
description applies simply to a state of 
torpor. You may see toads and frogs in 
this state during the winter by the dozen 
in any locality they frequent. The limp, 
thin body, the shut mouth (by the way these 
animals are not given to gaping much), and 
the glassy eyes, are all quite familiar to 
every naturalist in a toad which has spent 
the cold season under nutritive and other 
difficulties. Naturally, Mr. Patterson’s 


‘toad breathed through its nostrils, because 
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toads and frogs always respire in this way. 
As breathing is a necessary condition of 
animal life — largely assisted in the frog 
class by the skin, I admit — Mr. Patter- 
son might well be puzzled to know how 
this toad contrived to respire imbedded in 
clay, which, by the way, is just as solid as 
a rock in so far as permeation by air is 
concerned. As for its bones, I will guar- 
antee that if Mr. Patterson will feel his 
toad —I presume it is still in the flesh, 
either as a living animal or preserved 
among ‘the wine of the country’ —he 
will soon discover that it has a skeleton. 
Possibiy bony development has not pro- 
ceeded in a thoroughly natural fashion in 
the animal for reasons connected with ab- 
sence of food; but bones it mast have, 
otherwise it would not be a toad. 

“Tf science utterly rejects the foolish- 
ness of the ordinary newspaper story, 
repeated as heard from the lips of igno- 
rant and often superstitious workmen, 
unverified in one single particular by inde- 
pendent testimony, what, it may be asked, 
has science to say about the matter at 
all? I reply, a good deal that serves to 
put such stories in their proper place. 
First of all, there is never any proof 
offered that the rock or clay was sodid. 
The animal is never seen until the rock is 
broken up or the clay disintegrated ; hence 
it is a pure assumption to allege that the 
animal was immured in a solid formation. 

“A story was once submitted to me in 
which it was recounted that, after a rock 
was blasted in a quarry, a lively frog was 
found hopping about among the dédris. 
Instantly arose the cry of ‘A frog in the 
solid rock !’—that is to say, because the 
animal, disturbed by the explosion, had 
appeared among the rock fragments, the 
workmen concluded that it must have 
come out of the rock, and from nowhere 
else. Again, I say, this is not evidence. 
Itisa piece of sheer gratuitous assump- 
tion. We know that frogs and toads can 
live, under rigorous conditions, for lengthy 
periods of time — more of this anon. 

“But I can appeal to direct evidence 
which vitiates entirely the ‘toad-in-the- 
rock’ stories. Dean Buckland, troubled 
in his day by like narratives, caused in 
1825 two blocks of stone to be prepared 
so as to contain twelve cells each. The 
cells were twelve inches deep by five 
inches diameter in one block, and six 
inches deep by five inches diameter in the 
other. Each cell was fitted with two 
covers —a glass one below and a slate 
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one above; so that by removing the latter 
the interior of the cell could be seen with- 
out removing the glass, and without ad- 
mitting air. Both lids were firmly secured 
by clay. On November 26, 1825, a live 
toad was placed in each of the twenty-four 
cells, and firmly fastened in by the covers. 
Each animal was weighed on entering 
upon its imprisonment, and on the date 
just named the two blocks of stone were 
buried in Dr. Buckiand’s garden at a 
depth of three feet. On December Io, 
1826, the blocks were disinterred. All the 
toads in the smaller cells were dead, and 
from the progress decay had made had 
evidently died long before the date of 
their disinterment. The majority of the 
toads in the bigger block were alive. 
Save in two cases—in which cracked 
lids explained a cause of the increase in 
weight by the admission of air, and possi- 
bly insect food also—the toads in the 
larger cells had decreased in weight. The 
living toads were again buried; but on 
being disinterred at the end of another 
year were found to be dead, without a 
single survivor. Again, four toads were 
confined in holes cut in trees, and were 
found dead at the end of a year; and of 
four enclosed in plaster-of-Paris basins, 
two died within the year, the other two 
being starved and meagre, and evidently 
fast hastening onwards to a fatal end of 
their confinement. 

“Here, then, are exact experiments 
which, be it noted, in their conditions 
were not nearly so hard and rigorous as 
are these of the toad in solid clay or solid 
rock. If Dr. Buckland’s toads suc 
cumbed so soon, how comes it that the 
antediluvian frogs and the prehistoric 
toads are reputed as surviving through 
‘the long ages of the prime’? The real 
explanation of these stories, I believe, is 
founded on a very simple fact. ‘Toads 
and frogs undergo a metamorphosis from 
the tadpole stage to that of adult life. 
Now, a toad or frog which has just left the 
water is a very small animal. Suppose it 
creeps into the crevice of a rock or into a 
crack in clay; it may there remain grow- 
ing larger, receiving air and food, and is 
thus unable to escape from its domicile. 
Then the apparently solid rock is broken 
up, and out leaps the toad — credited with 
being a prehistoric creature, but in reality 
only the friend and companion of those 
which hop about freely in the adjacent 
country.” 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


Edited by W. J. YOUMANS, 


Well known as a trustworthy medium for the spread of scientific truth in popular 
form, is filled with articles of interest to everybody, by the ablest writers of the time. 
Its range of topics, which is widening with the advance of science, includes — 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT. 
SCIENTIFIC ETHICS; MENTAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
MAN’S ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE, AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE RACE, 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD PRODUCTS. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY; DISCOVERY; EXPLORATION, ETC. 


With other illustrations, each number contains a finely-engraved Portrait of 
some eminent scientist, with a Biographical Sketch. 

Among its recent contributors are: Herbert Spencer, Andrew D. White, David 
A. Wells, T. H. Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, Edward Atkinson, W. K. Brooks, 
Grant Allen, E. D. Cope, Thomas Hill, David Starr Jordan, Joseph Le Conte, 
Appleton Morgan, Felix L. Oswald, Sir William Dawson, F. W. Clarke, Horatio 
Hale, Edward S. Morse, J. S. Newberry, Eugene L. Richards, N. S. Shaler, D. G. 
Thompson. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE MONTHLY. 

‘**The Popular Science Monthly ’ has long since taken its place as the one magazine 
vhich deals with science in a popular manner. In this respect it certainly has no rival and 
”0 peer. That it is not too solid for a large and growing body of readers its prosperity 
demonstrates.’? — Mew York Tribune. 

“**The Popular Science Monthly ’ is devoted to nothing except Truth as far as it has 
vet been discovered — Truth at all hazards, and irrespective of consequences. . . . To 
thoughtfully read ‘The Popular Science Monthly ’ is to have mastered at least the rudiments 
of the largest education that has yet been attained on earth.”” — Mew York Mail and Express. 

‘* This magazine has made a field for itself, in which it stands alone. It has done more 
to popularize science than all other publications added together, and well deserves the 
marked success which it has attained.’” — Zhe Republic (Washington). 

‘‘ There is no diminution in the excellence of this magazine since Prof. Youmans’s death. 
It is well established, and has the highest fame for a work of its kind.’? — Boston Herald. 

“The magazine is as trenchant, progressive, thoroughly informed, and full of ability as 
it ever was.” — Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 

“*« The Popular Science Monthly ’ cannot be excelled.’’ — Hartford (Conn.) Evening Post, 


New York: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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English Fditions at Halt Price. 





HE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPA 
beg to announce that during 1889, they will continu¢ 
to furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of tix 


Nineteenth Gentury 
Contemporary Review, 
Fartnatty Review. 





No American, desirous of keeping 
abreast of the times, can affori 
to be without these three grea 
English Monthly Reviews. Thei 
contributors comprise the foremos 
and ablest writers of the World 
and their contents treat of the 
latest and most important phases o 
modern thought. 


Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00; single copies, 40 cents each. 





Edinourgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 


We take great pleasure in announcing tha 
we shall continue exclusive control i 
America of these two great English Quar. 
terlies, 
original sheets. 


furnishing all subscribers wit 





DoOLLISH REVIEW. 


Under an arrangement with the Englis 
publisher, we have exclusive control o 
the American issue, in original sheets. 





Terms : $4.00 each; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25 cents each. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Is the leading and most popular monthly o 
Great Britain The tone of its articles i 
unexceptionable, rendering it most desirabl 
for the Home Circle. Single copy, 30 cents 


With either Quarterly, $6.50; with two Quarterlies, $10.00; with three Quarterlies, $13.04 


Westminster Review. 


philosophical and religious questions. 





FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1887 
This Review will continue faithful to its mission as ar 
organ of independent thought in respect to social, politica 


Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cents per Number, 





THE AMERIGHN NATURALIST 
lakespeariana. 


An Illustrated Monthly devoted to Nature 
History and Travel. 
Terms: $4.co per Year; 40 cts. per copy. 


-AN AMERICAN MONTHLY. 
Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro 
gress of the Shakespearian world; to en 





courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suggesti 

courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries an 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespea 

specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama 
tist, and the student of general literature. 


Terms: $2.00 per Year; 20 cents per Number. 


—— 
OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS. 
No,1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 

SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER. 


Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 





All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada. 





Leanard Scott Publication Co., 


Sam’t P. Ferreg, ‘Treas. 


501 Chestnut Street, Philadelphi 
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READ THIS PREMIUM OFFER. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., Editor. 


‘‘CHRISTIAN THOUGHT”? is the title of a Bi-Monthly Magazine, each number containing 80 pages, 
handsomely printed on good paper. It contains the lectures and papers read before the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy, together with other articles, the best thoughts of the best thinkers 
in America, and the ablest productions of thinkers abroad, especially such as are of permanent 
value, and not easy of access to American readers. Every Christian family should have it. Every 
Christian parent who has a son at college should send it to him. Every clergyman should read 
it. Every man who desires to antagonize the materialistic philosophy of the age should promote its 
circulation. 

Vice-Chancellor HENRY M. MacCRackKEN, in his inaugural address as Professor of Philosophy in 


the University of New York, said: ‘‘ The lectures the Magazine gives each year are themselves a Faculty 
of graduate Philosophy for the whole country.” 


JOSEPH COOK says: “A most timely and important publication. I value highly its bi-monthly visits 
to my study. Dr. Deems makes the entire circle of scholars and thoughtful readers greatly his debtor 
by his labors on this noble periodical.” 


Table of contents of the five bound volumes and special offer to new subscribers on application. The 
subscription for one year is TWO DOLLARS; clergymen, ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS; single numbers, 
FORTY CENTS EACH. A specimen (back number) will be sent for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


THE GOSPEL IN NATURE. 


By H. C. McCOOK, D.D. 


Vice-President of the Academy of Natural Science, Philadelphia. Author of “ Agricultural Ant of 
Texas,” ‘The Honey and Occident Ants,” etc. One volume, cloth, 360 pp.; price, $1.25 net. 


A series of popular discourses on Scripture truths derived from facts in Nature. 


Tne SuNDAY-ScHooL WORLD says: ‘‘ Young ministers get impulse for enlarging the scope of their 
preaching, that they may unfold more adequately the wonderful works of the God of Nature and the 
God of Revelation.” 


INTERIOR: ‘The author ranges through earth and air, finding exemplifications of the wisdom and 
power of the Almighty Creator in the hail and snow, the rain and the rainbow, flowers and vines, and 
showing, both forcibly and beautifully, how the elements of nature can be used to illustrate and work 
out the Divine Will, and the knowledge of that will toward man.” 


Joun Hatt, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York: ‘It takes familiar 
facts from the works of God, and employs them, with learning and devoutness, for the illustration of 
vital truths, only learned from the Word of God. Dr. McCook has here, as elsewhere, used his talent 
for natural history wisely and effectively; and his work is practical and adapted to our times, as may 
a in bay discussion of such questions as a Christian’s right to hold land. The book is fitted to be 
widely useful.’ 


By special arrangement, we will send ‘‘CurisTIAN THouGHT” for one year and a copy of “‘ THE 
GosPEL IN NATURE” for $2.00. This offer is to those who are entitled to the magazine at $1.50 per 
year. To all others, $2.50. This offer is to new subscribers only. 


Remit by registered letter, draft on New York, express, or money order, and make payable to 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 71 Bible House, New York. 
“THE OLD, OLD STORY.” 


A new responsive Christmas Service for Sunday Schools. New Carols by Fanny J. Crossy and new 
music by Prof. P. B. Sparks. Competent judges say the best that has been published for years. 
Send for a sample copy. Price: 5 cents each; 36 cents per dozen; $2.50 per 100. Catalogue of our 
publications on application, and lists of second-hand books at low prices. 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 7! Bible House, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


THE LAW RELATING TO BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS AND BANK COLLECTIONS. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 


Professor of Mercantile Law and Practice in the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy, University of Pennsylvania. 


Price, post-paid, in cloth, $4.50: full law sheep, $5.00. 








PRACTICAL BANKING. 
Fifth Edition. 
A handsome book of 316 pages, filled with exhaustive information on 
the subject of Banking. A practical work in every sense. Invaluable 
to bank officers and employes, commercial teachers, and all persons 


who have dealings with banks and bankers. 
By ALBERT 8S. BOLLES, 
Bound in cloth, price, post-paid, $3.00. 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


Established 1846. 
Professor A. S. BOLLES, Editor. 
Monthly, $5.00 per year. Single Copies, 50 cents. 
THIRTY-—NINTE YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER, 
AND LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


Containing the only full and reliable list of Banks and Bankers in the United States 
and Canada. 


JANUARY AND JULY. 
Per Annum, $7.00. Single Copies, $4.00. 


FINANGIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
Volume III, (1861-1885). 585 pages, Svo. Price, $3.50. 
This volume is a complete history of the finances and cost of tho 
Civil War, the resumption of specie payments, the legal-tender notes. 
coinage, internal revenue, national banking, taxation ‘of imports, gov- 
ernment accounting, appropriations, expenditures, etc. 


The two prior volumes, Vol, I. ass. -1789), 371 pages, price, $2.50; Vol. II. (1789-1860), 
621 pages, price, $3.50. 


The dent 3 vols.,. DELIVERED by Ghaprene or matt, $9.50. 


HOMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 251 Broadway, New York. 
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A UNIQUE BOOK. 
A GIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are preparing a daily text book of a most unique character. Each day will 
give a text from the very words of the Lord Jesus Christ. Above this will appear a 
“suggestive heading,” invariably taken from some other portion of Scripture. Below 
the text of the day will appear a practical, helpful comment thereon, WRITTEN FOR: 
THIS WORK, and followed by the autograph of the writer. The page will conclude 
with a stanza from some familiar hymn in the line of the comment. 


Three hundred and sixty-five different ministers have prepared the comments. 


Bishops, presidents of colleges, college professors, pastors of churches, and 
editors engaged upon the religious press, are among the contributors. 


Every continent is represented, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. 


The various evangelical denominations have been drawn upon, and members of 
them all mingle in delightful harmony to emphasize the words of Him who spake as 
never man spake, whose words are spirit and life to them who hear and heed. 


This Treasury of diamonds, in rare and beautiful setting, cannot fail to be a last- 
ing source of blessing to the possessor. The originality of the design, the fact that 
the Master’s own words are the central attraction of every page, that each page has 
the contribution and autograph of a difierent minister, that every comment helps to 
shed the light of life on the daily pathway, will put this book into a position second 
to none. It will become increasingly valuable with timé, and even the lovers of 
Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury will recognize in this new book, which we have entitled 
LIFE’S GOLDEN LAMP, features not possessed by that eminent work. 

The price of this original volume will be $2 in cloth, $3 in morocco, 

It is being produced for the Mew York Observer by one of the foremost printing 
houses in this country, and we are promised a few thousand copies in time to be used 
as New Year's gifts, 

We desire to give our subscribers a copy of this beautiful book, and from this 
date shall enter in order the name of every subscriber, new or old, who pays one 
year’s subscription to the Vew- York Observer in advance. To each of these in their 
order a copy of the Book will be sent free and postage paid. Present subscribers: in 
arrears must include in their payment all arrearages. 

Where friends renew their subscriptions and add new subscriptions to their own 
our reduced terms hold good, and each subscriber, new or old, will receive a copy of 
the work, Thus $5 would renew one subscription, pay for a new one, and ensure . 
two copies of the Book, one to each subscriber. 

The mechanical execution of the work is of the highest character, whether in 
cloth or morocco binding. Where the latter is desired a charge of one dollar will be 
made. We give the cloth edition. 

If you wish to receive this beautiful gift you should at once send in your sub- 
scription and have your name entered for an early copy. 

T. DeWitt Talmage writes weekly “Sparks from my Anvil,” and Rev. Dr. 
R. R. Meredith is to conduct the Sunday School Lessons for 1889 in the Odserver. 
The Augustus Letters and all the other valuable features which have made the Od- 
server the leading Religious Family Newspaper will be continued and brightened. 
You and your neighbors are invited to send ten cents for an Observer Calendar and 
specimen Odserver, with Talmage articles. Address NEw YORK OBSERVER, New 
York. Grand Serial Story commences January, 1889. 


Address 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
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N 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 

Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Living Writers. 
The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in soe | department of Literature 


Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodica 


especially of Great Britain. 


Literature of Europe, an 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPINIONS. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
i Nowhere else can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thoughtofour 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keen them 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— CATistian ai” 
Work, New York. 


“It isa living picture of the age on its4itérary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 


wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
isin itself an inspiration. . No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads Tuz Livine AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader. 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly, 
which seem indispensable. . The only possible ss 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, seen hy, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York. 

* Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in anage when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THe Livine AGz, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. . It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’'— New-York 


* Observer. 


“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. . A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 


2» «monwealth. 


Bugagte, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”’— New-York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

‘Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

**Continually increases in value.”—Zvery Evening, 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
and careful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low.’'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
o -_ it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 

oronto. 

** Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE Livinc AcE. . Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day. It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age, and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
—WMontreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
te” TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1889, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1888 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


({** Possessed of LiTTELL’s Livinc AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} 

For $10.50, Taz Livine Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tas Livine AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO.,31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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